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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this CHOBE, 

will commence, this year,on MONDAY the 4th of OC 
and that the last day thereof is changed from Thursday to 
Friday. Candidates will be approved by the Examiners if the 
show a competent knowledge in Classics, Mathematics, Natura 
Philosophy, and one of the three remaining is galgects of Exami- 
pation, viz. 1, Chemistry; 2. Botany; 3 ony. 

e only Certificate required from Candi ates is that of 
having attained Sixteen years of age. is Certificate must be 
transmitted to the Registrar mph ges Gage bet before the Examina- 
tion begi rof the 

Somerset House, R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Ist July, 1841. 


~CHOOL, Family, and Clerical AGENCY, 30, 
Soho-square.—Mr. and Mrs. HINTON sesponstall inform 
the scholastic profession and private families that th “a4 list een 
tains highly respectable FOREIGN and ENGLISH TE S, 
Assistants, and Governesses properly qualified to take —— 
department in education. School and church pro} trans- 
ferred, and superior schools recommended in Eng — and on 
the Continent. Letters must be free. 


( OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gotuic Hatt, 
Enrievp, Middlesex, by T. WEARE, Son and Successor 
to Rev. W. Weare.—The intellectual improvement, moral cha- 
racter, and domestic comfort of the Por. are the objects of 
nnremitting affention. Terms, from 25 to 35 guineas per annum. 
~—Referees: J. Davies, ‘Tottenham 5 D. M'Niel, Esq. 
Stock Exchange J. Ford, Esq. Clapham ; "and Mr. Davies, 
Surgeon, 126. Iborn-hill. No’ Day Scholars are admitted. 
Accommodation for Parlour Boarders.—The present Vacation 
will terminate on the 16th instant. 


ROVE HOUSE PREPAR STORY ESTA. 
BLISHMENT, Brompton, _ Middlesex.— Mrs. W. 
WARNE continues to_receive a limited umber of YOUNG 
GENT LEMEN, from the nees of Four to Ten Years, to instruct 
in the usual branches of Polite and Classical Education, assiste 
by ap ape Masters, and invites the attention of Parents and 
Guardians to her system, which interests the Pupil in his studies 
and ensures his progress. For the more perfect acquisition of 
the idiom of the language, a French Attendant is resident in the 
house, which is spacious and replete with every comfort. The 
terms commence from the time of entrance. 


DUCATION.—WEstrBuryY on Trym, 
Ghoncest ershire, (about two apes | from Clifton, on the 
road to Wales.).—ROBERT eT A, (Cambria e Univer- 
tty), RECEIVES A LIMITED NUMBER PILS, who 
are, in all respects, treated as f--— of iis family, id to 
whose improvement bis attention is entirely ited. 
Mr. Gipson instructs in the lish, Latin, ‘and Greek Len; 
ages, and in Mathematics; for She ‘Modern 














BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF SCIENCE. 
HE ELEVENTH MEETINGof the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION oR, ahe ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
will be heldin PLYMO Hi, commencing on |S REEOON TY 29, 
1841, and conceal on Wednesda gust 
N TAY RS. Gaoeel “Treasurer. 


Jay NES PATES: f it S. Secretary to the Council. 
_ London, April 26, 1841. 


‘ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN.—The last Exhibition 
will take place on SATURDAY, the 10th of JULY. 
for Exhibition must be at this Office on Frida 
the Garden before half-past 9 o'clock, a.m. on the 10th. 

The gates will be opened at 1 p.m. ‘Tickets are issued to 
Fellows at this Office, price 5s, each; or at the Garden in the 
afternoon of the days of Exhibition at ios. each ; but none will 
be issued without an Order from a Fellow of the Socicty. 

21, Regent-street. 


O the LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
ee TIONS, of GREAT BRITAIN. FRENCH 
LITERATURE.—The GENERAL SYLLABUS of LECTURES 
given at the RRewsell” “shington, ant other Literary and Scien- 
tific Institutions, from 1 1, by Monsieur N. LAMBERT, 
may be had gratis, with. vay at "Messrs. Dulau & Co.'s, So Soho- 
square; and of M. Lambert, No. 8, Molesworth-place, Kentish 
‘own. 


ILLER’s CATALOGUEof CHEAP BOOKS, 

Gratis and Foctege- fice. —A Supplementary Sheet for 

June is just published. The Number for August will appear in 

the course of the month. Every Boox-Burer should obtain 
these Lists.—404, Oxford-street. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF OLD BOOKS, 
N dy, 
HE SHEET CATALOGUE for the Present 


Month, containing many valuable and curious Articles 
now offered for SALE by ~~ BRYANT, the Camden Head, 
9, King William-street, West Strand, London 

Parties desirous of having the Catalo: 
day of publication, are requested to han 
they will be sent postage free. 














aqese ; forwarded, on the 
their addresses, when 





_~- CHOICE AND CHEAP BOOKS. 
O. XXII. of Joun Russert Smitu’s ‘OLD 
BOOK CIRCULAR’ is ~~ this day, containing 
1300 Articles on Old ety. and'B pou ads, Architecture and the 
Fine Arts, County History ‘a’ y, Natural History, 
Numismatics, Heraldry, Philulos p Patlications of Learned 
Societies and Miscellaneous Literature.—Gratis on aplication, 
one sent b; post on receipt of four penny stamps to frank it. 
No. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





Accomplishments, com nt teachers would, a peeulred, 
be engaged, and their es placed to the pupil's account. 
Teams: For pupils under 12 years old, 
— above that age ....00/. 
ame ct extra charge, except for ashing, and for Books and 
Obs. 


. per annum. 





BOARD AND EDUCATION. 
HE REV. J. BRODIE has at present accom- 


modation for one or two additional Boarders. The young 
Gentlemen under his care receive instruction in the various 
departments of Natural Science, as well as in Latin, French, 
Mathematics, and the other branches of education usually 
taught in Schools. Parents may depend upon the utmost atten- 
tion being paid not only to their health and general education, 
but to their manners and religious instruction. 
Monimail, by Cupar, Fife. 
A, B, C. 
HE ALPHABET EXPLAINED; or, the 
SCIENCE of ARTICULATE SOUNDS described, illus- 
aad viewed in Connexion with fe be Origin and History of 
Nations. By the Rev. OD 
Minister at Morini. 
Edinbers> : J, Johnstone. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 
Mr. e has in ont opinion discovered the trne principle 
that ought to re late a’ 
recommending this i learned and ingenious treatise to 
who can value such studies.”""— Presbyterian Review. 
“An elaborate soelyess of the Alphabets. ”*__ Atheneum 
“A profound and deeply-interesting v work. "Christian Herald. 
e work is alike to the and i of 
its author.”’—Seottish Guardian. 
y the same Author, 
The Self- taught Cottager ; or, Memoir of Annie 
Macdonald. 2nd e 
Edinburgh: W. Oliphant. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 
“An aren te history of one who was distinguished by sin- 
Tennellected piety, and a close walk with God.""—Christian 




















Sale by Auction. 
SOUTIGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE rs SON, at fheir Rooms, 22, Fleet- 


A QUANTITY of f VALUABLE PRINTING 
MATERIALS, consisting of an excellent Super Royal 
Tron Stanhope. Press—A Powerful Wheel and Pinion Copper- 

p Pros —_ with congo surface, &c.—An Iron Lithographic hic 

ether pe, Frames, &c. &c.—Also th 
ofa  BOGKMIND ER, y inh the business ; consisting 4 cs 
Rolling Machine, by Shergin and Cope, nearly new—Standing 
and Cutting Presses, &c. 
ay be aah, and Catalogues had. 


Messrs, S. & SON respectfully announce that ther have re- 
ceived instructions from the ie Saito of Messrs. BANCKES & 
00, Hecheellers, to SELL CTION their extensive 
STOCK IN ADE; comprising large quantities of Modern 
Public: Ak, fe Valuable Works in all Branches of Literature. 

talogues will he forwarded to Country Booksellers on appli- 
tation to Messrs. S. & Son, at their Offices, No. 22, Fleet-street. 

*.* Liberal accommodations offered on Property ; and large 
small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition, 


O BOOKBUYERS.—Baily on Annuities and 
Assurances, with the {pvendis. 2 by 8vo. calf, 4l. 4s.— 
Bacon's jor haw, 3 vols. 4to. 
blue morocco, rich broad Eaeen of on Ny 2l. 5s.—Ainsworth’'s 
Latin Dictionary, last edition, by Carey, 4to. calf neat, 1/. 14s.— 
Swift's Works and Letters, ¥ Jawkesworth, 23 vols. 8vo. calf 
neat, 2/. 10s.—Somerville’s Mechanism of the Heavens, 8vo. 
cloth, 30s.—Johnson and Stevens’ 's Saahapente, with Notes by 
Malone, &c. 21 vols. 8vo. calf neat, mor. leaves, 4/. 15s. (1813)— 
Conybeare and Phil a 7 8 Goslesy of England and Wales, small 
8vo. calf neat, 22s.—Lyell's Geology, first edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
27s.—Oratores Attici, Gr. et Lat. L. Pp. 16 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 
4l. 8s.—English Costs. with Lives, &c. by Johnson, best edition 
75 vols. 12mo. calf gilt, 7/. 10s. —Donnegan’ s Greek Lexicon, 2nd 
edition, calf, 39s. af 1, Lexicon, Gr. wet Lat. Sve. 4to. half- 
calf neat, Di Ato. russia, 
>. Babey to 
hina, with Life, 4 vols. 4to. calf gilt, m and folio of plates, 
&c. half-bound, 2/. 5s.—Fittler's Bible, 2 vols. royal 8vo. red mor. 
extra, ll, 5s.—Locke’s Works, 10 vols. 8vo. 33s.—Demosthenes et 
#schines, Gr. et Lat. 10 vols. 8vo. 30s.—Mitford'’s Greece, by 
Lord Redesdale, 10 vols. 18mo. calf gilt, ae. —Fry’s Assistant of 
Education, 10 vols. in 5, 8vo. calf neat, 2. 2 
Heath, 294, Lincoln's Inn- fields, ‘London. 


HE Court of Directors of the NEW ZEALAND 
COMPANY do hereby give Notice, that the BALLOT for 
Deciding the Priority of Choice of the Allotments in the Com- 
pany’s Second Settlement will be held at their House, in Broad- 
street Buildings, caneen. on MONDAY, the 16th day of August 
next, and, if days. 
rchasers or their "ieonts are requested to attend.—Terms of 
purchase and forms Phy for the remaining Allotments 
may be procured at the Company's I heues. 
By order of thes Cour 
LLO. N BELL, Secretary pro tem. 
New Zealand House, June 24, Teil. 


Ur BANK of AUSTRALIA, London 


Office, am Old Bread-ctreet. 
rector: 
George Fife f= as, Esq. Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Robert B Broo ssa Chas. Edward Mangles, Fsq. 
John Willen ‘Buckie, Esq. Christ. Rawson, Esq. Halifax 
James John Cummins, Esq. Thos. Sands, Esq. Liverpool 
Robt.Gardner, Esq. Manchester James Bogle Smith, E 
John Gore, Esq. samnes Ruddell Todd, 


Tru: 
George Carr Glypa, Esq. Sohn Gore, Esq. 
ames John on 


s, Esq 
Sunee ee Glyn, Halifax. Mills & Co. 
Seliattore—Wionses. Bartlett & dome. 
cretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
Colonial Inspector—Jobn Cunningham "Maciaren, Esq. 
The Directors of this Bank GRANT LETTERS of C REDIT, 
which are not transferable, or Bills at thirty days’ sight on their 


Branches at 

BATHURST CAMPBELL T¢ To and 

BATHURS 

HOBART TOWN MELBO CRNE, PORTERILIP. 
And also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies at thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days’ sight, the terms for which may be o 
tained at their Office. Bills at thirty days’ sight and Letters of 
Credit on New Zealand at par. 

Bills on the Australian Colonies transmitted for collection at 

the usual charge, By order of the Board. 








38s. 
gilt leaves and joints, by Hering, 15s, Macartne 








ive 





sq. 





SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 





Under Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 

AGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS are taken 

daily at the GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Ade- 
laide-street, Strand, by the improved process of Mr. A. Claudet, 
which requires but a few seconds to obtain a perfect likeness by 
this process. Also Pictures forming groups of three to six Per- 
sons can be taken, either engaged at Tea, Cards, Chess, or in 
Conversation, affording whole length Family Portraits, or of 
Friends, arranged in any manner most agreeable to the parties. 
Parties residing in Ireland and Scotland furnished with the per- 
fect Apparatus, and instructed in the art of taking —aemmaa 
by Messrs. Claudet & Houghton, No. 89, High Holborn 


FINE ARTS. 
SPECIMEN ETCHING of the beautiful 
Engraving pow | in in progress for the Members of the Royal 
Irish Art-Union, for 1 
BL IND GIRL AT A HOLY WELL, 
May be seen at Mr. Roberson’s , 51, Long-acre, Messrs. Hodgson 
& Graves, 6, Pall! Mall, where Subiert tions. 
ONE POUND P ik Ticker, 
will be received, or the same ma Phe fo warded divest te 
STEWAR' BLACKER, E Es 
20, Gardiner’ s-place, Sine lin,” 
N.B. Post-office orders, for remitting oe amount of one or 
two tickets, obtainable at any office for 3 


SEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 
LARGE MAPS of the STARS, on the Gnomonic_Pro- 
jection, § in Six Plates, measuring each 29 inches by 27. Price 
ll. is. coloured ; and 15s. plain. 
ie. “i incoln’ s Inn-fields. 


IBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.— 
The GEOGRAPHY of AMERICA and the WEST INDIES, 


pun Te Taetes, a full Index to places, and three coloured Maps. 
el 


59, Lincoln’ 's Inn-fields. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Sik WALTER scoTT’ Ss POETRY AND 


PROSE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Already published. OLD Moi’ earpee r soon, 














WAY ERLEY 

GUY MANNERING 
ANTIQUARY 

ROB ROY ae T OF LOTHIAN 
SCOTT'S POETRY BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 
TA ~ 4 GRANDFATHER | IVANHOE 

LIVES or DRYDEN, SWIFT BORDER ANTIQUITIES 
BIOGRAPHIES : uA CHI MALAGROW- 


TTERS 
CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, &c. LIF lor BONAPARTE, Part I. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houl &S§& London. 


3 I 

In 8v0. TRE 41 finished Weod Engravings, price 12s. cloth bds. 

TREATISE on‘ the NATURE of CLUB- 

POOT and ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS; including 

their Treatment, both with and without Surgical Operation; 

illustrated by a Series of Cases and numerous Practica Instruc- 
ons. By W. J. LITTLE, M.D. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Member of the 
Royal College of Su eons, Lecturer on the Practice of Medi- 
cine, and Assistant-Physician at the London Hospital. &c. 

‘ontents: Opinions of Authors, Ancient and ern, Varieties 
of Club-Foot, Symptoms, Anatomy, Pathology, Causes, Distor- 
tions from T ‘eething, Contractions from Paralysis and Spasms 

Hysterical Distortions, Club- Hand, Contractions from Abscesses, 

Rheumatism, from long-continued Confinement, from Acciden- 

tal Rupture of Tendo Achillis; Medical, Su ical, and_Mecha- 

nical Treatment of Distortions ; Division of Tendons, _Explana- 

tion of Safety of the Operation,” Appendix of Cases arising from 

various causes, Contraction of the Toes, Contraction of the 

snes an and Hip Joints, Cure of pA. P of the Knee from White 
wellin 

L Ww. jet, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, Burlington-arcade, 
ond 














The following seas for July, 1841, are just published 
harles Knight ¥ Co 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAKS- 
srad. PERE, Part XXXIV. (CornioLanus), in super-royal 8vo. 
s. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part 
LIII., being Part VII. of the Re1an or Georas IIL, pico 2s. 
A re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 

George II., in quarter-volumes, Part I., price 5s. 

LONDON, Part av price Is. 6d.; published also in 

Weekly Numbers, price 4 


oh PENNY MAGAZINE. Part VI. (New Series), 


mPa PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. Part CL, Is. 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, New Monthly Issue, 
Vol. XVIIL., price 7s. 6d. in cloth boards. 

KNIGHT’S STORE OF KNOW LEDGE. Part I., 
price 9d.; published also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. 

ILLUSTRATE D COMMENTARY upon the Old and 
New Testaments, with numerous Woodcuts, re-issue in Monthly 
Parts, Part I., price 25. 6d. 


THE PENNY CYCLOP-ADIA, Vol, XX., price 7s. 6d, 

ARITHMET IC FOR CHILDREN, Second Series, 
for Schools and Families, exemplifying the manner in which 
Arithmetic ebqule & be taught, by fi. Grant, Esq., Author of the 
First Series, price 

JOURNEY- BOOK — DERBYSHIRE, with twenty- 
three W: cqfonte anda Map of the County, super-royal 1émo. 
price 2s. 

o, this da 


CHRISTIAN TRAVELLER: 
Monthly Parts, price Is, 6d, 

PICTORIAL BIBLE, re-issue, in Weekly Numbers, 
price ls. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, Part I, 
In Weekly Numbers, price 6d. 

Ludgate-street, June 24, 1841, 


‘No. 1, price 4d., and in 
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COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 


Cher Fant. Instituted in f eam mf incorporated by Royal 
a ) Balfour, Fea. James Gooden, Esq. 
J. Dean: bell, Ea John Kingston, Esq. 
WwW. Fane i De e Sali is, Eon Divie Robertson, Esq. 
$, Rorage Dal, Koa. pg Sy ue 
t ° . tH) s 
R. Oliverson, $q. . Danie’ Stoddart, Esq. 





Sutherland Mackenzie, Esq. Manag: 

MODERATE RATES both for Fire and Life _ liberal 
Conditions and unquestionable Security are the distinguishing 
Segtures of this Corporation. 

Risks reasonably rate 
Chios of Rates, and every information, may be had of the 
af the Cit af the Set ——— & Kine Ne: aie (oe aes | ; ae 
= e Cit ranc. ice, No. ing William-street, Mans 
" ‘ F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 
Scottish Union Office. 


No. 449, West Strand, London. 
LOBE INSURANCE, 
Pay MAL ond Connanb, Lonpon. 


Established 1803. ors. 
Edward Gotasmid isa. Chairman. 





Wm. Tite, F.R.S. Deputy Chairman, 
Hen Alezander, Esq. Boyd Miller, 
Jonathan Birch, Esq Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
J. S. Brownrigg, Esa, M.P. Fowler Newsam, Kea. 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. yuan Phillimore, aa. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. . C. Plowden, 
Boyce Combe, Es: John Poynder, Eoq, 
J OW: Freshfield, “tisq. M.P. Robert § pander, _ 
George Carr Glyn, Ksq. Emanuel Silva 
saac L, Goldsmid, Bea. F.R.S. J Walter G. “Stirling Bart. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Thompson, Hac pa ‘id. 

au 





John Hodgson, aq. Edward 
njamin G. W dey 
For FIRE and LIFE INSU RANCE, “ind ANNUITIES. and the 
PUR CARS of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGE CIES. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING 

The whole paid up "and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received: thereby affording to persons 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, without liability of partnership, and 
free from uncertainty as to the result of their engagements— 
which the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity o — or otherwise 
in the performance of a specific trust or 

Insurances may be effected with this Comeng to the extent 
of 10,000/. on a single life, if ap ~ 

1. der of the Boa 


June, 134 t rd,) 
JOHN CI ARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and_Life Insurance, or other in- 
formation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the 
Company's Agents in the Country ; and where Agents are not 
appointed, persons in active life, ‘and desirous of the appoint- 
ment, may apply to the Secretary. 

Fire —t ies due at Midsummer must be paid on or before the 
9th day o f July. 


TPHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, and 

empowered “yt Act of Parliament. —Capital. 500,000/. 

Sir G. Strickland. Bart. M.P. 











Patrons—The Archbp. of York 
Th Ss tisoonieat Londonderry a Francis Lawle » mak. 
Earl Fitzwilliam r W. B. Cooke, 


The Earl of Tyrconnel Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart, 
The Earl of Zetland Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 

The Earl of Yarborough | Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
The Bishopof Gloucester and Sir 8. c ‘rompton, Bart. M.P. 

Bristol F he Archdeacon of York 
The Bishop of Ripon Archdeacon of the East Riding 
Viscount Morpeth, M.P. | The Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Lord Wharncliffe | Jno. Henry Lowther, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Feversham |G. F. Barlow, Esq. 

Lord Hotham, M.P. | Robert Cracroft, Esq. 

Lord Howden, K.C.S. K.L.H.| Robert Denison, Esq. 

&c | P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 

Lord Wenlock | Martin Stapylton, Esq. 
Lord Worsley, M.P. |G. ompson, Esq. 
Hon, E. KR. Petre | Marmaduke WWyvill, Esq. 

Trustees—Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq. Sheriff- Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swann, Esq. Yo 
Bankers—Messrs. Swann, C fough & Co. York. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. L. Newman, York. 
London Agent for a Life Department—Mr. Edward Henwood, 
6, Watling- street, City. 

The steady andi Pin Bac cae support which this Company has 
received during the seventeen years of its establishment, is the 
best proof of the confidence which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and liberality 

The attention of the ublic is particularly called to the terms 
of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to tic distinction 
which is made between Mate and Feats lives. 

The following extracts from the Tables (complete Copies of 
which, with 3 Li for the intermediate Ages and for terms 

of years. may , on pe ey at the Office in York, or 
of any of the a ¢ will show the Annual Premiums required. 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 





Age | A MALE. ‘seteepemeee | Age | A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
nex next 

—e Whole Life Premiums. — Whole Life Premiums, 
jaye ay. 

10 ai7ve6 lass 4 | £311 6 | £3 3 2 
13 193 170 50 419 313 3 
16 11 3 1 810 53 4il 6 426 
20 114 0 1 6 56 540 414 0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 
26 20 3 116 2 63 740/696 
#30 250 119 9 66 840 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 10 6 4 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 26 
40 219 9 212 0 7 13 19 
43 EE 217 2 80 15 12 10 











* Example—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, ma 
insure 1000/. payable on ~ decease, for an annual payment of 
221. 10s. Od.; and a Lady of the same age. can secure the same 
sum, for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 


FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company at the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Average Clause 

Agents have been appointed in most_of the principal towns, 
of whom, as well as at the Office in York, every information 
may be had. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth the attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to be ma 


Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


Just published, tecloap 4 8vo. cloth gilt, price 4s. 2nd edition, 
ith additions, 
EMOIR and P OEMS of the late 
JOHN BETHUN 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co., Hy Tanner, Brothers; 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXXXV. 


is publiced 5 wane DAY. 


I. BELGIUM, BY EMERSON. “TENNENT. 
Il.ON AMERICAN SOCIETY, BY SIR AUGUSTUS 
FOSTER 


III. MINSTRELSY OF THE BRETONS—MISS COSTELLO. 
IV. THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND NEW ZEALAND. 
V. SWINBURNE’S COURTS OF EUROPE. 

VI. ON THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, BY THE REV. W. 


WHEWELL. 
VII. THE BUDGET AND THE DISSOLUTION. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ublished, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. LXX. 


I. The Ancient Nevetionss with Plate. 
ne Russian Literary Biograp 
. Administration of Tostice: Gounty Courts. 
1: Constituent Properties of Matter. 
¥ 1 nd-Loom Inquiry, and the Corn Laws. 





vr. 
Vil. Phasical ‘Force Era in France. 
VIII. The Dissolution; with a Tabular View of the Last Three 
jeneral Elections. 
IX. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
London: Henry Hooper, Pall Mall East. 


RASERS MAGAZINE for Jury, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains: 
The Age we Live in—Rustic Controversies. No. VII. Will-o’- 
wisp Wednesday—Stories of Science: an Historical Tale of the 
Sixteenth Century, or thereabouts. By Laurentius Little, Ar- 
miger—The Congempeed Cells. From the Note-book of the Or- 
dinary. Chap. 1X. e Approver—The Last New Life of Shaks- 
peare—The Three Gre pochs ; or, 1830, 1840, and 1. . k 1. 
1830. Chap. XIII. The Progress ‘of Reform. Shap Plots 
and By- “Plots— Rambling. Remarks with reference - Rs ; 
Opera—The Life and Writings of Dean Graves—The Greater 
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REVIEWS 
The Discovery of America by the Northmen, in 
the Tenth Century, with Notices of the early 
Settlements of the Irish in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. By North Ludlow Beamish. Boone. 


Ir is really provoking to see the laurels which 
civilized Europe has, with so much grateful en- 
thusiasm, set on the head of Columbus, snatched 
from him by the audacious shades of the Scan- 
dinavian rovers. Issuing from their hyperborean 
obscurity, they threaten to rob him of the fame 
of his discoveries, and to reduce him to the rank 
of one of their followers. But we trust that the 
bold onset will be defeated, and that these rest- 
less spirits will at last be brought to lie quietly 
in their graves, under the weight of some shape- 
less barrow, fit emblem of their discoveries, nor 
endeavour any longer to overturn the lofty pharos 
which rises over the name of the Genoese navi- 
gator. The glory of having discovered the uni- 
versal gravitation belongs to Newton, who first 
demonstrated the laws of that principle, and 
explained the phenomena resulting from it,— 
notwithstanding that oracular sentences, appa- 
rently referring to some such principle, occur in 
the speculations of various ancient philosophers. 
In a like predicament stands Columbus, with 
respect to the early Scandinavian voyagers. He 
saw the problem of transatlantic discovery in its 
entire magnitude; he meditated it for years; 
and he finally arrived at its solution, not by ac- 
cident, but led by all the powers of his mind, 
and all the devotion of his soul. His sagacity 
guided him to a treasure, which they may pos- 
sibly have previously chanced to stumble on, 
but of which they certainly never recognized the 
worth. The Scandinavians may have visited, in 
their early voyages, Newfoundland and Massa- 
chusetts ; but Columbus did more—he discovered 
the New World: he launched across the ocean 
to execute the greatest of all conceivable designs, 
and he succeeded. Posterity have rendered him 
full justice ; they have overlooked the ignoble 

sions, the avarice, and superstition, which 
mented his zeal; and as literature increases, 
they continually raise new monuments to his 
fame. It is no mean distinction to stand opposed 
to such a favourite ; and the early Scandinavians 
are now illumined with a ray from the glory 
which encircles the illustrious Italian. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the west- 
em discoveries of the Northmen have never 
been brought to light till our own days; and 
that the splendid volume published in 1837 by 
the Danish Royal Society of Northern Antiquity, 
containing the narratives of those discoveries, 
ys claim to the praise of complete novelty. 

e discovery of America by the Northmen was 
awkwardly asserted by Ortelius, as early as 
1570. In the beginning of the last century, 
Torfeus published a correct statement of the 
facts, which have been since repeated by the 
thief historical writers of the north, Suhm and 
Schéning, Lindenbrog and Schrider. Sprengel, 
blundering unaccountably twice in the same 
sage, sets the discovery of America by the 

orthmen a century too early, in the year 895, 
which he says was seven centuries before Colum- 
bus. Passing over Reinhold, Foster, and Malte 

in, we come at length to M. Rafn, who has 
been the first to collect all the historical fragments 
and passages relating to the early discovery of 
inland, and to give them to the world accom- 
panied with the requisite explanations. This is 
the work to which we have already alluded, and 
Which was published in Copenhagen in 1837, 
Under the title of ‘ Antiquitates Americane, sive 
Scriptores Septentrionales rerum Ante-Colum- 





bianarum in America.’t Such a publication 
was sure to fire the zeal of those who can sing 
with Tegner, “ Den gamla tiden ar mig kir’— 
“Dear to me are the days of old.” Among 
these is our author, who thus explains in his 
preface the object of his volume :— 

“ The design of the writer of the following pages 
is to put before the public in a cheap. and compen- 
dious form, those parts of Professor Rafn’s work, 
which he considered were likely to prove most in- 
teresting to British readers, the greater part of whom, 
from the expense and language of the original pub- 
lication, must necessarily be debarred from its perusal, 
The translations of the Sagas and other Icelandic 
manuscripts, which embrace the whole detail of the 
discoveries and settlements in America, are made 
substantially from the Danish version, of the correct- 
ness of which, coming from the pen of the learned 
Editor, there could be no doubt ; but in some cases, 
where the style of this version appeared to the trans- 
lator to depart too much from the quaint and simple 
phraseology of the original, the Icelandic text has 
been specially referred to, and an effort has been 
made throughout, to give to the English narrative 
the homely and unpretending character of the Ice- 
landic Saga.” 

Without wishing to depreciate M. Rafn’s 
volume, or to deny its intrinsic importance, we 
confess that we cannot help smiling at the pomp 
and circumstance of its appearance. Statements, 
for the most part familiar to geographers, are 
produced as novelties; and being published in 
three languages, with summaries and prefaces 
in two languages, and critical accompaniments, 
they fill a very large and expensive quarto vo- 
lume, which our author, without omitting any- 
thing of interest, and even with the addition of 
his own commentaries, has succeeded in reduc- 
ing to avery moderate octavo. Yet it cannot 
be denied that M. Rafn might have made his 
work still more bulky, if he had added to it all 
that might be said against his hypothesis, re- 
specting the early discovery of America; but 
he was probably too serious in his faith to listen 
to doubts and objections. Our author, likewise, 
seems to have no misgivings, but yields implicit 
credit to arbitrary constructions put on doubtful 
passages, and accepts dark texts with their glosses 
together for the light of history. However, we 
shall proceed to give some account of the sup- 
posed discovery of America by the Northmen, 
before we make any remark on the credibility 
or true explanation of the narratives relating 
that event. 

In the year 983, Erik the Red, one of those 
uneasy spirits, who in early times were continu- 
ally under the necessity of shifting their habita- 
tion, to avoid the consequences of the feuds in 
which they had embroiled themselves, set sail 
from the western side of Iceland, and discovered 
Greenland, where he remained two years. He 
gave to the newly-discovered country a name 
calculated to draw settlers to it. But it must 
be observed, that though Erik has the fame of 
discovering Greenland, he was not the first Scan- 
dinavian who navigated those seas ; for he sailed 
westward from Iceland, in the hope of finding 
Gunbiorn’s rocks, as some previously-discovered 
islands were called, situate probably near the 
southern extremity of Greenland. Among the 
companions of Erik was one Heryulf, whose son 
Biarne was absent in Norway when this voyage 
was undertaken. Biarne, on his return to Ice- 
land, learning that his father and friends had 
sailed westwards, determined, like a true North- 
man, to follow them, and to spend his winter at 
his father’s fireside. He embarked accordingly, 
and took a westward course; but tempests, with 
thick fog came on, and he was driven he knew 

+t By an unlucky misprint, which may not be generally 
recognized as such, the expression Ante-Columbianarum, 
where it occurs in our author's preface, is changed into 


Anti-Columbianarum ; and the idea of priority gives way to 
that of opposition. 








not whither, At length, when the weather 
cleared up, he saw a land moderately elevated, 
and overgrown with wood. As this did not cor- 
respond with the description he had received of 
Greenland, he left it to larboard (bakborda), or 
perhaps we should rather say, astern ; and stand- 
Ing out to sea, in two days more he again descried 
land lower than the former, but like it covered 
with wood. He then continued his course till 
he saw an island, the lofty shores of which were 
beset with icebergs, or, as it should perhaps be 
understood, covered with glaciers. Bearing 
away from this island, and sailing for four days 
with fresh gales, he arrived at Heryulfsnes, in 
Greenland, where his father was settled. If we 
suppose that the land first descried by Biarne 
was some part of the American Continent, then 
the discovery of the latter will thus have been 
made by a natural accident, as early as 985, and 
contemporaneously with the first colonization of 
Greenland. 

The incidents of Biarne’s voyage do not a 
pear to have caused any immediate sensation in 
Greenland ; but in Norway the relation of them 
was listened to with much interest, and occa- 
sioned remarks, which being carried out to 
Greenland, aroused the spirit of enterprise in 
that country. Leif, the son of Erik the Red, 
bought Biarne’s vessel, and in the year 1000, 
proceeded on a voyage of discovery towards the 
south-west. He first came tothe island of snow- 
clad mountains seen by Biarne, and went ashore 
to examine it with some of his companions. 
They found that a bare plain of slate (hella) 
extended between the Pale and the sea. 
Hence they named this land Helluland. Con- 
tinuing their voyage, they next arrived at a low 
coast thickly covered with wood, and having 
hillocks or banks of white sand near the shore. 
They called this country Markland, or Wood- 
land. Standing again to sea, they came, after 
two days, to a low shore, where, entering an 
inlet, they moored their vessel, and built them- 
selves, on the land, comfortable winter houses, 
which they called Leif’s Booths, a name fre- 
quently recurring in the Scandinavian history of 
the discovery of America. A servant of Leif’s, 
who was a southern (probably a German), found 
grapes in the woods adjoining the encampment, 
and hence the country obtained the name of 
Vinland. 

“There was no want of salmon either in the river 
or in the lake, and larger salmon than they had 
before seen. The nature of the country was, as they 
thought, so good, that cattle would not require house 
feeding in winter, for there came no frost in winter, 
and little did the grass wither there. Day and night 
were more equal than in Greenland or Iceland, for 
on the shortest day, was the sun above the horizon 
from half-past seven in the forenoon till half-past 
four in the afternoon.” 

Leif, on his return to Greenland in the follow- 
ing summer, made so favourable a report of the 
newly-discovered country, that his brother Thor- 
wald resolved to visit it; and embarking in the 
same vessel, he arrived without accident at Leifs- 
booths. He spent the first winter in fishing. 
In the spring, he sent a party southwards to 
examine the coasts. After an absence of some 
months they returned, with the report that the 
country was everywhere beautiful and well 
wooded. In the summer of 1004, Thorwald 
went northwards to examine the land. His party 
came suddenly on nine Skrellings (as the Es- 
quimaux are always called by early Northern 
writers), the first natives they had as yet seen. 
Of these nine they murdered eight; but in a 
short time they found themselves surrounded by 
a great multitude hastening from all sides to 
avenge the death of their fellows. In the combat 
that ensued, Thorwald received his death wound, 
and was buried, according to his desire, on a 
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handsome promontory, which, from the cross 
over his grave, was named Krossanes, or Cross 

oint. His companions returned to Greenland 
in 1005. In the spring of the following year, 
Thorstein, the third son of Erik, accompanied 
by his wife Gudrida, set sail with the intention 
of bringing home his brother Thorwald’s body ; 
but after being tossed about the whole summer 
by adverse winds, he regained Greenland at the 
beginning of winter, without having ever seen 
Vinland, and died soon after. The circumstances 
of his death as related by the old historians, 
illustrate in a curious manner the domestic 
usages and the superstitions of the Northmen in 
that age. 

The year 1006 was rendered memorable in 
Greenland by the arrival of two vessels from 
Iceland, one of which was commanded by Thor- 
finn, better known by the auspicious designation 
of Karlsefne, or the great man that is to be. 
The chief person in the other vessel was Biarne, 
the son of Grimolf. ‘The former of these wor- 
thies was a rich man, descended, too, from some 
who were in those days called kings, but who 
must not be ranged in the same line with the 
crowned heads of modern times. 

The Greenland colonists did their utmost to 
entertain this great man, but their poverty soon 
became apparent, and Karlsefne supplied them 
with corn to prepare their Christmas feast. In 
the various discourse which beguiled the long 
winter's evenings, he heard the discovery of 
Vinland related, and so favourable a description 
given of that country, as determined him to visit 
it. Accordingly three vessels were fitted out in 
spring: one commanded by Karlsefne himself; 
another by Biarne Grimolfsen ; and in the third 
was Thorward, who had married Freydisa, a 
daughter of Erik the Red. The expedition in- 
cluded a hundred and sixty persons in all, with 
cattle and lesser live stock in abundance. They 
set sail in the spring of 1007, touching at the 
West Byed, or western district of Old Greenland, 
and at Biarney, or as it is now called, Disco 
Island. Thence holding a southerly course for 
a night and a day, they reached Helluland ; 
thence in another night and day, they came to 
Markland. They then followed the coast appa- 
rently beyond Vinland, and spent the winter on 
the shore of a bay which they called Straumfiord, 
where Gudrida gave birth toa son named Snorri, 
the first of European race who was born in 
America. In the autumn of the following year 
the natives made their appearance for the first 
time. That they were Esquimaux is evident 
from the following description of them :— 

* And one morning early, when they looked round, 
saw they a great many canoes, and poles were swung 
upon them, and it sounded like the wind in a straw- 
stack, and the swinging was with the sun. Then 
said Karlsefne : ‘ What may this denote?’ Snorri 
Thorbrandson answered him: ‘ It may be that this 
is a sign of peace, so let us take a white shield, and 
hold it towards them ;’ and so did they. Upon this 
the others rowed towards them, and looked with 
wonder upon those that they met, and went up upon 
the land. These people were black, and ill favoured, 
and had coarse hair on the head; they had large 
eyes and broad cheeks. They remained there for a 
time, and gazed upon those that they met, and rowed, 
afterwards, away to the southward, round the ness, 
Karlsefne and his people had made their dwellings 
above the lake, and some of the houses were near 
the water, others more distant. Now were they there 
for the winter; there came no snow, and all their 
cattle fed themselves on the grass. But when spring 
approached, saw they one morning early, that a 
number of canoes rowed from the south round the 
ness; so many, as if the sea was sowen with coal: 
poles were also swung on each boat. Karlsefne and 
his people then raised up the shield, and when they 
came together, they began to barter; and these 
people would rather have red cloth [than anything 
else] ; for this they had to offer skins and real furs, 





They would, also, purchase swords and spears, but 
this Karlsefne and Snorri forbad. For an entire fur 
skin the Skrelings took a piece of red cloth, a span 
long, and bound it round their heads. Thus went on 
their traffic for a time; then the cloth began to fall 
short among Karlsefne and his people, and they cut 
it asunder into small pieces, which were not wider 
than the breadth of a finger, and still the Skreelings 
gave just as much for that as before, and more.” 

This lucrative commerce was broken off in a 
ludicrous and unexpected manner; for the bull 
belonging to the Northmen issuing on a sudden 
from the wood, began to low, whereat the natives 
fled in the greatest trepidation, nor did they show 
themselves again for three weeks. At the end 
of that time they returned in formidable num- 
bers, and evidently bent on hostility. The 
Northmen were not slow to offer them battle, 
but struck with panic, in which superstition had 
some share, they fled, till rallied by the example 
of Freydisa, they returned to the charge, and 
completely routed the savages, with the loss of 
but two of their own party. With the third 
winter ended the harmony of the expedition: 
“disputes arising,”’ as the old historian inge- 
nuously relates, “on account of the women; 
those who had no wives wishing to take them 
from those who had.” In the following spring 
they sailed homeward, and Karlsefne, with his 
immediate followers, reached Greenland in 1011. 
The fate of his companion, the son of Grimolf, 
is thus related :— 

“ Bjarni Grimolfson was driven with his ship, into 
the Irish ocean, and they came into a worm-sea, and 
straightway began the ship to sink under them. 
They had a boat which was smeared with seal oil, for 
the sea-worms do not attack that; they went into 
the boat, and then saw that it would not hold them 
all: then said Bjarni: ‘Since the boat cannot give 
room to more than the half of our men, it is my 
counsel that lots should be drawn, for those to go in 
the boat, for it shall not be according to rank.’ This 
thought they all so high-minded an offer, that no one 
would speak against it; they then did so that lots 
were drawn, and it fell upon Bjarni to go in the boat, 
and the half of the men with him, for the boat had 
not room for more. But when they had gotten into 
the boat, then said an Icelandic man, who was in the 
ship, and had come with Bjarni from Iceland: 
‘ Dost thou intend, Bjarni, to separate from me here ?” 
Bjarni answered: ‘ So it turns out.’ Then said the 
other: * Very different was thy promise to my father, 
when I went with thee from Iceland, than thus to 
abandon me, for thou said’st that we should both 
share the same fate.’ Bjarni replied: ‘It shall 
not be thus: go thou down into the boat, and I will 
go up into the ship, since I see that thou art so de- 
sirous to live.’ Then went Bjarni up into the ship, 
but this man down into the boat, and after that con- 
tinued they their voyage, untill they came to Dublin 
in Ireland, and told there these things; but it is 
most people’s belief that Bjarni and his companions 
were lost in the worm-sea, for nothing was heard of 
them since that time.” 

Another expedition to Vinland was under- 
taken soon after by two Norwegian merchants, 
who visited Greenland. They were accompanied 
by the heroine Freydisa, who had urged them to 
the enterprise, and at whose instigation Thor- 
ward murdered them soon after their arrival at 
Leif’s Booths. Freydisa and her companions 
returned to Greenland in 1013. About the same 
time Karlsefne set sail, it is stated, with the 
richest cargo which ever left the shores of Green- 
land. That cargo consisted, in part at least, we 
know, of timber and furs, the produce of Vin- 
land. Karlsefne sold his merchandise in Nor- 
way, and in 1015 went to Iceland, where he 
purchased a great estate, and was the founder of 
a powerful and wealthy family, which is always 
alluded to in flattering terms in the ancient 
Sagas. Many of the Sagas, indeed, and pro- 
bably one of those from which our narrative of 
the discovery of Vinland is derived, were written 
by descendants of the American-born Snorri. 





Among the Icelanders claiming at the present 
day to be descended from the same stock, is the 
learned Finn Magnusen, whose invaluable ¢o- 
operation has added to the value of M. Rafn's 
volume. The Danish line of Snorri’s posterity 
counts one still greater—the sculptor Thor- 
waldsen. 

We find in the Icelandic Sagas little mention 
of Vinland subsequent to the age of its discovery, 
of which silence an adequate explanation may 
perhaps be found in the declining intimacy—the 
natural effect of time and distance—between the 
Greenland colony and the parent country. We 
learn, however, that Erik, bishop of Greenland, 
visited Vinland in 1121, and some notice of 
Markland occurs of much later date. With the 
silent disappearance of the Greenland colonies, 
which took place in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, perished also the traditional knowledge 
of the countries discovered from them. But of 
the reality of those discoveries it is impossible to 
entertain a doubt. The early voyages to Vin- 
land form, as is shown in our summary account 
of them, a connected series of adventures ex- 
tending through a period of thirty years, and 
entering into the history of one of the chief 
families of Iceland, whose deeds and fortunes 
were from the first traditionally preserved and 
chronicled with the greatest minuteness. The 
accounts of those voyages bear in every linea- 
ment the stamp of truth. They abound with 
curious particulars illustrative of the manners of 
that age, and with details of a kind irreconcila- 
ble with fiction. 

The discovery of Vinland by the Northmen 
being admitted, it only remains for us to deter- 
mine the situation of that country; but in the 
prosecution of this inquiry our scepticism, or 
tender-paced incredulity, hinders us from follow- 
ing the strides of our author, or of his leader 
M. Rafn. The latter writer maintains that the 
Helluland of the Northmen was Newfoundland, 
their Markland, Nova Scotia, and that Vinland 
was the coast of Massachusetts between Cape 
Cod and Rhode Island. He supports his views 
with all the resources of learning and ingenuity. 
Like a skilful advocate, he turns every little par- 
ticular to account; he points out every stream, 
every strand, every hillock, mentioned by the 
Northmen; he finds on the same coast the grapes, 
the wild grain, and the precious wood, which 
procured for Vinland its name and its celebrity. 
But after ali this kind of argument, however 
cogent, is not of an exclusive nature. Though 
the coast of Massachusetts may be made to fit 
the language of the Sagas in every detail, yet 
some coast further north may be found to suit 
them quite as well. Distances are ill defined in 
those ancient writings, and the latitude which 
must be allowed to the language of Northmen 
when they speak of amenity of climate, leaves 
ample room for choice in locating Vinland. 
Indeed, it appears to us that their praises of the 
climate cannot refer to the coasts of New Eng- 
land, for Icelanders would now-a-days be much 
incommoded by the summer heat of Boston or 
Nantucket. Nevertheless, M. Rafn’s elaborately 
finished hypothesis has the strongest verisimili- 
tude, and would receive our unqualified assent, 
if it were not opposed by some considerations 
which appear to us to be of an imperative nature. 

It will be recollected that Biarne, the first 
discoverer of Vinland, sailed from Iceland to 
follow his father to Greenland, of the exact situ- 
ation of which country Biarne cannot be sup- 
posed to have had any idea. He was driven out 
of his course by tempestuous weather, descried 
an unknown coast,—New England, according to 
M. Rafn,—he then arrived in five days at Hel- 
luland or Newfoundland, whence, in four days 
more, he reached his father’s settlement on the 
coast of Greenland. ‘Thus, he performed in 
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nine days, a voyage which a powerful steam 
ship could hardly accomplish at the present day 
jn that time; and, what is more extraordinary 
still, he steered 1,500 miles through unknown 
seas, the shortest possible course to his father’s 
settlement, of the geographical position of which 
he cannot be supposed to have had any know- 
ledge. All this appears to us morally impossible. 
And again, Thorfinn Karlsefne, after touching 
at the Western District of Greenland and Biar- 
ney (Bear Island), reached Helluland in a day 
and night, and Markland after a like space of 
time. New Disco Island, the ancient Biarney, 
js at least 1,400 miles from Newfoundland, a 
distance not to be performed in a night and day, 
nor can we find any isle on the coast of Green- 
land, nor any point of Nova Scotia sufficiently 
near to Newfoundland, to allow us to reconcile 
M. Rafn’s hypothesis with the language of the 
Saga. We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion, 
that the first settlers in Greenland probably vi- 
sited the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland, 
and may thus be said to have discovered Ame- 
rica; but that the results of their voyages do 
aot admit of that clear and perfect explanation, 
which constitutes the chief merit of every dis- 
covery. What is wrapt in obscurity is still but 
half discovered. We must not, indeed, omit to 
state, that M. Rafn calls to his aid certain Runic 
inscriptions on a rock, called the Assonet, or 
Dighton Writing Rock, in Massachusetts, and also 
certain astronomical observations recorded by 
the Northmen; but of these we shall take no 
notice, as we have no desire to throw ridicule on 
antiquarian zeal, nor yet faith enough to believe 
whatever soothsayers imagine they can read on 
water-worn stones. 

The ancient Northern geographers supposed 
that Vinland joined Africa; they also believed 
it to be contiguous to a country called White 
Man’s Land, or Great Ireland, respecting the 
situation of which, we are only informed that it 
was in the Ocean, six days sail from Limerick. 

The same acute spirit, however, which read 
the fret-work of the Dighton Rock, can change 
the characters v1. in an old MS. into xv., and 
thus show, that by Great Ireland was meant 
Carolina and Georgia. ‘That country is also 
suppcsed to have owed its name to the Irish, 
who colonized it. It appears that an Icelander 
named Biarne, being driven into exile, found 
his way somehow to Great Ireland, where, after 
many years, he was recognized by some of his 
countrymen, who were driven on that coast by 
stress of weather. Biarne, being a great chief, 
overruled the opposition of the people, who 
were thought to speak Celtic, and released the 
Northmen, who returned to Dublin the same 
summer. This last circumstance will be suffi- 
cient to convince any one conversant with the 
early history of navigation, that Great Ireland 
was no part of the American continent. It 
might, with more probability, be conjectured to 
be Brittany, although referred to the Western 
Ocean. But Mr. Beamish clings to the belief 
that the ancient Irish discovered and peopled 
America, and he cites accordingly some accounts 
of Indian nations speaking Celtic, (that is Welsh, 
for the accounts in question had in contempla- 
tion the colonization of America by Madoc,) 
and various other statements and opinions, long 
since disproved or exploded. Why he should 
take so much pains to prove that his country- 
men peopled the New World with savages, we 
are at a loss to understand. Sir Callaghan 
O'Bralaghan manifested quite enough of pater- 
nal feeling when he claimed the Scotch (sadly 
degenerate as they are) as an Hibernian pro- 
geny : but that any Irish gentleman should think 
of fathering the wild Indians, all greased and 
feathered, a pears to us unaccountable, But 
our author observes, in his preface— 


“ The incidental allusions to the voyages and set- 
tlements of the Irish, which are contained in the 
Minor Narratives, are more likely to excite than 
satisfy enquiry ; much still remains to be unravelled 
on this interesting subject, and it is to be regretted 
that no competent hands have yet been applied to 
this neglected portion of Irish history. It has been 
too much the practice to decry as fabulous, all 
statements claiming for the earlier inhabitants of 
Ireland, a comparatively high degree of advancement 
and civilization, and notwithstanding the many valu- 
able publications connected with the history and an- 
tiquities of that country, which have from time to 
time, come forth, and the more recent candid, learn- 
ed, and eloquent production of Mr. Moore, there are 
not wanting, (even among her sons) those who, with 
the anti-Irish feeling of the bigotted Cambrensis, 
would sink Ireland in the scale of national distinc- 
tion, and deny her claims to that early eminence in 
religion, learning, and the arts, which unquestionable 
records so fully testify.” 


We confess that we are among the number of 
those who believe that there is no proof what- 
ever that the Celts ever adopted maritime habits, 
or made long voyages. We believe that the 
Northmen settled on the coasts of Ireland long 
before the period when history expressly names 
them, and that all the civilization which existed 
in that country at an early age was confined to 
the religious houses, and almost wholly exotic. 
In short, we cannot find the shadow of a proof 
that there ever was a civilized people in Ireland, 
or a well organized government, or institutions 
protecting or conducing to industry and social 
order. In the time of Elizabeth the native Irish 
were little less barbarous than the Caffres of 
South Africa are at present, and, moreover, they 
did not retain in their laws or usages, or tra- 
ditions, the slightest trace of any antecedent 
civilization. Our incredulity respecting their 
early eminence is strengthened by observing 
the artifices to which:the advocates of their fame 
are obliged to resort for arguments. Thus, our 
author in quoting Tacitus, omits the conditional 
siquidem, and reads, that “Ireland, from its 
situation, connects an important part of the 
Empire ”; whereas the historian speaks of the 
speculations of Agricola, ‘if, perchance Ireland 
might connect (stquidem miscuerit),” &c. And 
where Tacitus says that “the ports of Ireland 
were better known than the people,” our author 
supposes him to say, that the ports of Ireland 
were better known than those of England. He 
prudently avoids referring to Strabo and Mela, 
who state in plain terms (the latter indeed with 
exaggerated emphasis) that the Irish were much 
more barbarous than the British. 


But to attack at once our author’s principle, 
we deny that any want of patriotism is involved 
in an unwillingness to accept the fables of early 
Irish history. The rabble of mankind are easily 
led by names, and hence it is that an anti-Celtic 
feeling obtains such an ominous significance 
when called anti-Irish feeling. But why should 
the civilized and educated Irishman of the pre- 
sent day attach so much value to the ill-authen- 
ticated glory of his race? The Irish, abounding 
in wit, attack in most of their comic songs the 
family pride still lingering among them; and 
surely their national pride is equally ridiculous, 
and perhaps more mischievous. For the nation- 
ality which raises the cry of Old Ireland is a 
dissident nationality, built on names, and ad- 
verse to realities. What should we say if the 
Finn Magnusens, and Thorwaldsens, and other 
posterity of the American-born Snorri, were to 
ponder over their transatlantic origin with a 
bigotted self-complacency, till at last they gloried 
in being thought Esquimaux? We believe that 
new and regenerate Ireland is destined to be 
much greater than Old Ireland, or even than 
that Great Ireland, all the particulars relating 





to which are collected with much zeal, and 


agreeably related in our author's volume; the 
contents of which will be generally found to be 
both new and interesting. 





A Summer in Western France. By 'T. Adolphus 
Trollope, Esq. B.A.; edited by Frances Trol- 
lope. 2 vols. Colburn. 

WE like this class of books; and Mr. Trollope 

is, in many respects, the sort of person to write 

them. He has the family smartness, which 
gives them a pleasant savour; and the family 
name is, luckily, quite sufficient to guard us 
against his “ foregone conclusions’ —his home- 

made inferences—that portion of his book, in a 

word, which he packs up, like his other travelling 

furniture, before starting, instead of picking up 
on the road. 

We are too apt to conclude that countries so 
universally visited as France are therefore well 
known, and to repeat the cuckoo-note, that 
“ Paris is France,” because some one originally 
uttered, in an epigrammatic form, a truth which 
in its first assertion contemplated not half of 
the consequences which it has been since made 
to include. “ Politically speaking,” Mr. Trol- 
lope says,—and he might have extended his 
admission somewhat further,—‘ this is almost 
absolutely true. .... A politician, therefore, 
unless his views are much more extended than 
those of the generality of politicians, may study 
France in the palaces, the cabinets, the salons, 
the “‘ chambers,” and the streets of Paris. But 
he who would form a competent notion of the 
real body of the people—of that which should 
be the thews and sinews of the nation, . .. must 
take a wider range.” 

“To many persons, (he adds) who are accustomed 
to consider France, as, par excellence, a land of change 
—a country where, above all others, ‘ old things have 
passed away, and all things have become new’—who 
think that the tremendous storm which has passed 
over her has, in breaking up the great deep of the 
moral as well as the political constitution of the 
nation, prepared her to be the first-born of a new 
order of things—a new era in the history of the 
world—it may appear a startling assertion to affirm 
that France is in fact very far less changed than 
England from what they both were three hundred 
years ago. Few, however, who know well, not Paris, 
but France—not the great towns, and the great 
houses, and the great roads only, but agricultural, 
rural France, in its far-away provinces, in its little 
market-towns, in its secluded hamlets, and scattered 
granges, will not be aware that such is the case.” 

With any person, therefore, who, abandoning 
the high-places of artificial civilization, opens up 
to us the more hidden retreats in which any 
portion of a nation’s character resides, we are 
willing travellers,—and especially so with ex- 
plorers like Mr. Trollope, who goes along the 
road with a light heart and a pleasant spirit, 
catching, by the way, many picturesque effects, 
moral and natural, and looking into old books 
for more, (which answers the purpose quite as 
well, and sometimes better,) and uttering his 
sophisms with an absence of malice, that takes 
away their more disagreeable features, and an 
absence of logic, which deprives them of all 
their dangerous ones. By the way, however, 
though quite willing to leave Mr. Trollope’s in- 
ferences to their own want of coherence, we 
must warn our readers against an indiscriminate 
acceptance of his facts. An illustration, which 
will suit his purpose, whether coming from the 
storehouse of romance or reality, is, at once, 
clothed with the characters of the authentic, and 
fitted unceremoniously into his argument. The 
notoriety of his school, at which we have already 
hinted, probably renders a warning of this kind 
unnecessary, as few, we fancy, now-a-days, at- 
tempt todigestthe Trollopeisms, without the grain 
of salt. But to the few who may need it—and 





think, therefore, it ought to be justified—we will 
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give an example, purposely selected from a 
page in which the author is attacking a principle, 
whose denunciation has our own hearty concur- 
rence. The anecdote to which we allude, is 
related at great length in the 22nd chapter, 
and embodies an effect of the Conscription laws 
in Anjou; and its circumstances, the author 
says, “‘occurred when he was in France.” Now, 
we by no means intend to assert that the inci- 
dents in question, though sufficiently romantic 
and improbable, might not—or may not—have 
happened; but we could find them for Mr. Trol- 
lope, as the materials of an avowed fiction, pub- 
lished twenty years ago! 

The ground over which Mr. Trollope leads 
his readers in the present volumes, is less marked 
by social peculiarities and exceptional charac- 
teristics than the Breton by-ways, into which he 
wandered in his former publication; and to this 
it may be owing that the work before us has less 
of philosophic pretension than the Tour in Brit- 
tany,—that the author, notwithstanding the pro- 
mise of his introduction, deals more with things 
than men. His track, however, is crowded with 
natural pictures and covered by traditions; and 
we cannot do better, for the amusement of our 
readers, than occasionally to join company with 
him in his rambles. 

The author's first object being to follow the 
course of the Loire, he set forth “on a bright 
morning,” to reach it at Orleans; but took a 
circuitous route, for the purpose of visiting the 
Cathedral of Chartres. We do not intend to 
linger with him so near the capital; and will 
therefore leave both Chartres and Orleans be- 
hind,—pausing, only for a moment, at the latter 
city to pick up an epigram on Madame de Pom- 
padour, which is too good to be lost. The first 
stone of its present bridge “ was laid on the 8th 
of September, 1751, and it was completed in 
eight years, under the superintendence of M. 
Hupeau, a celebrated engineer, at a cost of 
2,670,856 francs. Madame de Pompadour was 
the first who passed over it when complete, upon 
which occasion the good folk of Orleans circu- 
lated the following epigram :— 

Censeurs de notre pont, vous dont l’impertinence 
Va jusqu’a la témérité, 
Hupeau par un seul fait vous réduit au silence; 
Bien solide est son pont; ce jour il a porté 
Le plus lourd fardeau de la France.” 

The Loire, it appears, is now navigated by 
steam-boats the whole way from Nevers to St. 
Nazaire, a distance of about five hundred 
miles;—and embarking in one of these, Mr. 
Trollope was landed at Meung or Mehun, a 
little town on the northern bank of the river, 
for the purpose of making a pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame de Clery, a name, though of an 
obscure village in France, perfectly familiar to 
English readers, thanks to Walter Scott and 
Quentin Durward. Blois and Tours, for the 
same reason which forbade our lingering at 
Chartres and Orleans, must not detain us long, 
though both are full of objects of interest, of 
which Mr. Trollope makes copious use. ‘The 
chateaux of Chambord and Chaumont, the latter 
on the road to Amboise, and Amboise itself, the 
scene of the famous conspiracy known as the 
Conjuration d Amboise, are all historically in- 
teresting: then comes the famous Chateau of 
Chenonceau; and at Loches we must make a 
pause. 

“It isa place of sombre souvenirs, having been 
used for several generations as a state prison. 
When, in the list of governors of this castle, we read 
the name of Oliver Daim, Louis XI.’s well-known 
barber—a name at which men used to tremble, and 
which posterity has doomed to an immortality of 
infamy as lasting as that of his master—we are at no 
loss to know what was the destination of the fortress, 
to which was appointed so redoubtable a governor. 
He was in fact placed there, as an historian of Loches 
says: ‘ moins comme gouverneur, que comme geélier 





du chateau. * * The principal lion at Loches is the 
tomb of Agnes Sorel, or Seurelle, rather, as the 
name is written in all the inscriptions of the time. 
It was formerly in the collegiate church, where her 
body was buried—her heart and bowels having been 
interred at Jumiéges—but was removed most un- 
reasonably and sacrilegiously by Napoleon, as the 
people there say ; but, in fact, by his officer, to the 
buildings of the sous-prefecture, where it is now 
shewn to the curious, in a little, damp, half-ruined 
cell. When Charles died, and Louis XI. succeeded 
him, the canons of Loches, knowing the dislike he 
had always borne to her, requested his permission to 
turn her monument out of their church. But the 
king bid them ‘respecter la cendre de la belle des 
belles ;’ unless, indeed, they chose to give up the two 
thousand golden crowns which Agnes had left to 
them by will. He, however, gave them six thousand 
francs more to assist in quieting their consciences. 
The monument consists of a figure of Agnes, reclin- 
ing on an altar-tomb, bearing several inscriptions.” 


One more passage, in illustration of Quentin 
Durward and its characters, we must extract, 
from the author’s observations at Tours :— 

“ Although my notes on Tours have already run 
to a greater length than I had intended to allow to 
them, I must not omit to mention an interesting 
relic of the olden time, which would have escaped 
my notice but for the kindness of an English family, 
to whom I had a letter of introduction. This was 
nothing less than the quondam residence of the never- 
to-be-forgotten Tristan l’Ermite. It is situated in 
one of the best streets of the ancient part of the town, 
and is, whether it were ever inhabited by so redoubt- 
able an owner or not, an interesting specimen of a 
residence of the middle classes of that day. Popular 
tradition, however, which is not likely ever to have 
forgotten the dwelling of a functionary so obnoxious 
to the people’s hate, and one to whom their atten- 
tion was so frequently drawn, has ever pointed out 
this house as the odious hangman's den. It is an 
ancient sombre-looking brick house, ornamented with 
stone corners and mouidings, and is now the dwelling 
of an honest tanner. These same stone mouldings 
are triumphantly pointed out by the popular anti- 
quarians of Tours as confirmation ‘strong as holy 
writ’ of the truth of their tradition. And most true 
it is, that throughout the building they do assume 
the form of a very accurately-carved cord, which, at 
certain turns and corners of the cornices, does twist 
itself into something marvellously resembling a halter. 
Nor is it at all otherwise than perfectly conformable 
to the spirit and manners of those times that the 
hangman’s house should be adorned with such un- 
mistakeable emblems of his profession. Several of 
the rooms in the house are still in their ancient state; 
and the same suspicious ornament is again to be seen 
in the interior of the mansion. At the top of the 
building there is a sort of little observatory, or look- 
out, so raised as to overtop all the neighbouring 
houses. From this the chateau of Plessis les Tours 
is perfectly visible. And the tradition goes that this 
sort of watch-tower was constructed for the purpose 
of enabling the indefatigable Tristan to receive any 
orders, which might require prompt attention, trans- 
mitted to him by signals from the dwelling of his 
congenial-minded master.” 


We cannot pause with the author on the 
dikes of the Loire, but must pick up a passage 
in their neighbourhood,—for once, making the 
eminently useful give place to the apparently 
useless. 

“A little beyond Luynes is Cinq Mars, with its 
extraordinary and unintelligible monument, ‘ La Pile 
de Cing Mars.’ This is a tower standing on the side 
of a hill close by the road, and sloping down towards 
the river. If the builders of it have failed in perpe- 
tuating any recollection which may have been en- 
trusted to its keeping, they have at least succeeded 
in totally puzzling all the antiquaries. It is, at all 
events, however, easy to tell what it is, if it is some- 
what difficult to tell how it came there. This ‘ Pile’ 
then is a square brick tower, eighty-six French feet 
and a half high, and twelve feet and a half broad on 
each of its sides. It is perfectly solid, has not the 
smallest trace of door or window, and has been cal- 
culated to contain 118,000 bricks. It is surmounted 
by four little brick pirinacles, ten feet in height, and 





had formerly a fifth in the middle, which was thrown 
down by a tempest in 1751. The beds of mortar 
between the bricks are about an inch thick, and the 
bricks themselves are about fourteen inches long by 
nine broad, and two, or rather less, thick. Such ig 
the Pile de Cinq Mars. And now come the puzzli 
questions :—When was it built there ? Who built it 
there? Why did they build it there? But, in order 
to give the reader a fairer chance of finding a satis. 
factory answer to these questions, he should under. 
stand that Cinq Mars, it should seem, is a corruption 
of ‘Saint Maars’ itself, abbreviated from ‘Saint 
Medard.’ St. Gregory of Tours, in his life of Sainte 
Monégonde, tells us that it was then called Evena, 
and that the church was dedicated to St. Medard, 
But the earliest document which makes the least 
mention of the ‘Pile,’ is an old title-deed of the date 
1218, which speaks of the *‘ Parochia Sancti Medardi 
de Pila.” Upon these somewhat slender data, and 
upon the evidence of the old tower itself, which seems 
obstinately bent on giving as little information re. 
specting its birth and parentage as possible, speak 
all the antiquaries. One thinks it some old medi- 
eval baron’s ‘folly.’ A large number fall back on 
that grand resource in all similar difficulties_the 
Romans. But these all differ as to the why the 
Romans built it. All these Romanists go sadly 
astray, deluding themselves with the corrupted name, 
Some say Cesar built it to record five victories; 
some, that five heroes—quinque Martes—here lie 
buried; and some, that it was built in honour of 
Quintus Marcius Rex!! Caylus thinks that it was 
the work of the Saracens; and Chamel, that it was 
built by the Visigoths. Some inquirer, more subtle 
than his brethren, has poked a hole in the side of it, 
to ascertain whether it really were solid. Another 
thinks it a light-house intended for vessels naviga- 
ting the Loire; but is rather at a loss to say how the 
light was placed on the top of it. The peasants of 
the neighbourhood do not attempt any explanation 
of the when, or the who, but content themselves with 
assuring you that its object was to mark the locality 
of a subterranean vault. And now the reader knows 
about as much as any of them respecting the mys 
terious ‘ Pile de Cinq Mars.’ As it seems to be ‘de 
rigueur’ that every traveller should assign some new 
origin to this very provokingly inexplicable mass of 
bricks and mortar, I must confess that my own pri- 
vate opinion, in which I am confirmed by the mani- 
fold and excellent reasons given against all the above 
suppositions by every one of the learned gentlemen 
who have taken the matter in hand, except only the 
respective authors of them, and in which I am still 
further confident from the calcareous nature of the 
soil;—my own conclusion, I say, is, that it grew 
there. We know that soil of this description pro- 
duces mortar, Then why not bricks and mortar? ** 
A rapid succession of objects, each interesting for 
some reason or other, continues to amuse the tra- 
veller, and keep his attention awake all the way to 
Saumur. First, near the little village of St. Patrice, 
on a hill overlooking the river, is the chateau de 
Rochecotte, the birth-place and residence of the cele- 
brated chief of the chouans of that name, who was 
condemned to be shot, and executed in 1798, It 
now belongs to the Duchess de Dino. Next comes, 
on the southern bank of the river, just opposite to a 
little hamlet called Trois-volets, the chateau d’ Ussé, 
picturesquely visible on its wooded hill, among the 
fine plantations which surround it. This fine old 
house, now the property of M. le Marquis Henri de 
la Rochejaquelin, was in part constructed on the 
plans of the celebrated Vauban. A little farther on, 
near Chapelle Blanche, a prettily-situated village on 
the road, is the ancient chateau de Grillemont, once 
in the possession of our friend, Tristan l’Ermite, and 
sometimes inhabited by Louis XI.” 

At Saumur we would gladly have lingered, 
—at Gennes still more so,—and among the 
learned walls of the Benedictine St. Maur. 
Mr. Trollope gives a number of particulars 
relating to the history of the once celebrated 
University of Angers; and among the causes 
contributing to swell the ranks both of its stu- 
dents and professors, we have, from Matthew 
Paris, an account of a Town and Gown row, 
eminently characteristic of the rude and un- 
settled forms and insufficient powers of medi- 
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eval justice; and which, no doubt, served as 
model to Mr. Ainsworth for a like scene in 
‘Crichton.’ On the way from Angers to Nantes, 
we fall in with the ruins of the chateau of Chan- 
tocé, “ famous, or infamous rather, as the resi- 
dence of one of the most execrable monsters 
who ever disgraced humanity, and the scene of 
his atrocities :— 

«This was no other than Gilles de Laval, Mare- 
chal de Retz, whose revolting abominations, having 
been mixed up by the shuddering peasants with 
supernatural horrors, have obtained for him, under 
the nickname of Blue Beard, an universal notoriety 
of a lighter kind than the reality of his crimes de- 
served. Gilles de Laval, lord of Retz, of Briolay, of 
Chantocé, of Ingrandes, of Loroux-Bottereau, of 
Blaison, of Chemellier, of Gratecuisse, of Fontaine- 
Milon, in Anjou, and of many other baronies and 
lordships in Britanny and other parts of the king- 
dom, was one of the richest men of his day in the 
time of Charles VII. He became master of all this 
enormous property at the age of twenty, and, by the 
most prodigal and absurd extravagance, dissipated 
nearly the whole of it. Among other traits of his 
profuse expenditure, the establishment of his chapel 
has been recorded. It was composed of a ‘ bishop,’ 
as he insisted upon calling his principal chaplain, a 
dean, a chanter, two archdeacons, four vicars, a 
schoolmaster, twelve chaplains, and eight choristers. 
All these followed in his suite wherever he travelled. 
Each one of them had his horse and his servant ; 
they were all dressed in robes of scarlet and furs, and 
hadrich appointments. Chandeliers, censers, crosses, 
sacred vessels in great quantity, and all of gold and 
silver, were transported with them, together, says the 
historian, with many organs, each carried by six men. 
He was exceedingly anxious that all the priests of 
his chapel should be entitled to wear the mitre, and 
he sent many embassies to Rome to obtain this pri- 
vilege, but without success. These were the follies 
of his youth ; and it would have been well if he had 
left behind him only the remembrance of similar 
absurdities. But these and many other equally ridi- 
culous extravagances soon began to make serious in- 
roads inte his property, enormous as it was. * * He 
took into his pay a certain physician of Poitou, and 
a Florentine, named Prelati, who pretended to be in 
communication with the devil, and to be able to re- 
cruit his exhausted treasures by supernatural means. 
These scoundrels found means to make him believe 
that the devil appeared to him, and persuaded him 
to sign an agreement with his Satanic majesty in due 
form. * * Raising the devil may, in the nineteenth 
century, be laughed at as a harmless absurdity, in- 
volving no very heinous degree of criminality. But 
that is very far from harmless which renders a man 
criminal in his own eyes. Gilles de Laval conceived 
himself to have committed the blackest sin of which 
man could be guilty, and the real moral degradation 
which ensued from it was proportioned to his own 
estimate of the offence. No crime was henceforward 
monstrous enough to make him hesitate in his course, 
and the recorded series of his atrocities is probably 
unequalled in the annals of human depravity. With 
arevolting, vampire-like selfishness, more detestable 
than any ordinary object of murder, he caused the 
handsomest and finest children of either sex through- 
out his domains to be seized and put to death within 
these walls of Chantocé, in order to form a bath of 
their blood, in the belief that it would preserve his 
own loathsome life and vigour. In vain through the 
wide extent of his lands and villages rose one uni- 
versal voice of lament and execration from the 
Wretched peasantry obliged to furnish this fearful 
tribute, which realized the most horrible fictions of 
pagan antiquity. Already more than a hundred vic- 
tims had perished, and the feeble, ill-organized jus- 
tice of the period was paralysed by the rank, the 

wer, and vast possessions of the monster. At last, 

wever, the universal voice of the country became 
too loud to be disregarded ; and little as the men of 
that day were accustomed to be shocked by ordinary 
crimes of violence and blood, the wretch’s life became 
too revolting to be tolerated by them; and had not 
the constituted authorities at length interfered, he 
Would have been exterminated as a noxious reptile 
by the tardily-excited violence of popular indigna- 
tion, He was seized by the orders of the Bishop of 





Nantes and the Seneschal of Rennes; and after a 
trial, during which revelations of wickedness and 
barbarity, almost incredible, continued through 
many years, were substantiated against him, he was 
condemned to be burned alive in the meadows before 
Nantes. And this sentence was executed there on 
the 23rd of December, in the year 1440. The cul- 
prit is recorded to have presented himself before the 
tribunal with the utmost haughtiness and disdain, 
and replied to their interrogatories that he had com- 
mitted crimes enough to condemn to death ten thou- 
sand men. So lived and died Gilles de Laval, the 
veritable original of the redoubtable bloody Blue 
Beard ; and the ugly ruins of his blood-defiled castle 
of Chantocé seem to remain yet standing solely to 
perpetuate the memory of his infamy and ignominious 
name.” 

With this assignment of a “local habitation 
and a name’’ to one of our nursery recollections, 
we must take leave of our traveller, quitting him 
at Nantes, to pick up notes which are, however, 
of a more modern and less interesting character 
than those furnished by the scenery through 
which we have passed, and from which, there- 
fore, we shall not borrow. We may, however, 
should circumstances permit, hereafter join com- 
pany with him somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of that commercial town, and indulge in an- 
other ramble amid the scenery and traditions of 
Western France. 








The Philosophy of Death ; or, a general Medical 
and Statistical Treatise on the Nature and 
Causes of Human Mortality. By John Reid. 
Highley. 

Tus is a very formidable title-page ; for either 

Philosophy, or Death alone, is enough to frighten 

the simple-minded reader from his propriety ; 

and few indeed possess sufficient strength of 
mind to couple the two together, at least for 
any practical purpose. The work itself, never- 
theless, is a useful enough collection of stray 
facts concerning the pathology and statistics of 
the subject,— facts too extensively unknown 
to ordinary readers, though essential to the 
formation of a sound public opinion, and of 
wholesome and proper habits of life, whether in 
relation to a family, or to an efficient medical 
police. In the present state of English society, 
with its population daily increasing, its towns 
rapidly enlarging, and its metropolis a kingdom 
of brick and mortar, the diffusion of sound no- 
tions concerning animal life, and its dependence 
upon external circumstances, is becoming more 
and more a primary want. Ignorance on this 
point, with its concomitant indifference and pre- 
judice, is manifested alike in what is done, and 
what is left undone, towards amending the con- 
dition of the working classes, It is not until the 
prevalence of want, and of the contagious and 
fearful diseases of which want is the legitimate 
parent, becomes a cause of alarm and expense 
to the public, that attention is aroused to the 
evil; and then, when attempts are begun under 
the pressure of a temporary excitement, the thing 
is either ill done from the want of combination 
and imperfect powers, or measures are hurried 
through parliament, without the knowledge ne- 
cessary to legislate to the purpose; all being far 
more intent on party and factious ends, than on 
laying a little finger on any of the multiplied 
abuses which time, corruption, and a botching 
spirit of remedy have suffered to grow up in the 
community. Further, too, as there is no source 
of indirect gain to be sought in providing for 
the physical education of the people, science 
and philosophy are alone unrepresented; and 
the legislature (well provided with instructors 
within its own bosom, concerning law, divinity, 
finance, and commerce, would it but listen to 
their voice,) is without such professional aid, 
when called upon to decide on questions of health 
and the physical comforts of the people. Of this 





melancholy truth, we have at present a flagrant 
instance, in the impatience and inability to deal 
with the case, manifested by the House of Com- 
mons, when called on to reform the singularly 
defective medical institutions of the country,— 
rendering it impossible to say whether ignorance 
or carelessness was most influential on their 
conduct. 

Such being the state of the public mind, the 
present publication, though it may be accused of 
depending more on the scissars than the pen, 
and of exhibiting occasionally somewhat less of 
the philosophy of its theme than the title de- 
mands, may yet be recommended to those who 
have had no regular and technical instruction 
on the subject of which it treats. Death, it 
should be understood, is but the last term of a 
long series of phenomena, of which each is 
the immediate effect of that which preceded it. 
Every pulse that beats, every breath that is 
inhaled, is a natural and an inevitable step to- 
wards the final cessation of all function ; so that, 
in the strictest sense of the words of our author’s 
motto, “ Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine 
pendet”—“ Being born we die, and our end de- 
pends on our origin.” 

This consideration, which, as it regards the 
natural disorganization of the body from natural 
senility, is but the source of a consolatory moral, 
becomes of much greater importance when it 
applies to the more frequent case of premature 
and painful deaths, which constitute the vast 
majority of cases recorded in the registers of 
civilized society. Every such premature death, 
excluding only the results of inevitable accident, 
is, in fact, an index pointing to a course of 
miserable antecedents, arising generally from 
ignorant self-abuse, the pressure of poverty, the 
perversity of legislation, and defects innumerable 
in society itself. When men speak of poverty 
and pauperism, they look habitually to a total 
deficiency of food, or at best to that partial famine 
which slays by a somewhat rapid attenuation, 
But truly does the Scripture say, that man does 
not live by bread alone. Human existence is 
abridged and rendered miserable, not merely by 
deficient food, but by the want of fresh air, exer- 
cise, good clothing, and cheerful recreation, 
which are so largely imposed upon poverty, by 
legislative neglects, that can hardly be called 
less than wilful, because the knowledge neces- 
sary to avert these evils is within the reach of 
the governing classes. It is to the indications 
afforded by the statistics of death, of the presence 
and the nature of these its vicious antecedents, 
that the subject, as treated by our author, is en- 
titled to the name of philosophy ; and those who 
will take the pains may perceive, in running 
through his pages, that the boasted civilization 
of the nineteenth century, as an instrument of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest numbers, 
is but a miserable barbarism. Concerning that 
truth, however, we must refer our readers to the 
volume itself, and more especially the sixth chap- 
ter, in which the political, criminal, civil, domestic, 
and religious causes of death are rapidly glanced 
at. There is, however, one passage, which we con- 
sider only partially true, and in which the truth 
itself leads to a false inference :-— 

“In the most of instances man has his health 
greatly in his own power; for even a moderate re- 
gard for the decencies of life is usually followed or 
rewarded by a fair share of health and comfort ; but 
when men and women neglect themselves and their 
children, one and all of them are rendered doubly 
liable to disease and death. It may be said that 
typhus fever, and many other infectious diseases, 
generally originate in depots of poverty, profligacy, 
and filth; and every medical man can testify that 
under such circumstances the great majority of severe 
cases prove fatal. * * If people were as much alive 
to the performance of their domestic duties, and to 
a becoming conduct in life, as they often are to those 
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gratifications which pander only to their animal ap- 
petites and propensities, they would to a certainty 
be much more comfortable, healthy, and happy, and 
would very seldom be subjected either to the sweep- 
ing scourge of pestilence, or to the direful effects of 
famine. Famine and pestilence usually accompany 
each other, and are very generally the consequence 
of all those moral outrages which degrade and dis- 
grace human nature.” 

It certainly cannot be denied, that with per- 
sons in easy circumstances, and possessed of a 
certain share of elemental knowledge, their 
health is very much in their own keeping ; and 
that if it be imperfect, the fault is but too fre- 
quently a consequence of their want of self-con- 
trol. We admit also that “if people were as 
much alive,” &c. “ they would certainly be more 
comfortable,” &c.; but unfortunately this if 
(like that in the celebrated lark-catching apho- 
rism,) contains the whole essence of the argu- 
ment. If people obviously neglect their own 
interests, the question “ why they do so” remains 
to be examined, and the answer is not far to 
seek. The great mass of mankind are not in 
easy circumstances, and are not well educated ; 
and if they were, their volition is to a great ex- 
tent crippled by circumstances. Before mankind 
can prefer domestic duties to those gratifications 
which pander to animal appetites, they must 
possess a home capable of being rendered com- 
tortable by the performance of such duties. With 
an empty cupboard, and property in constant 
movement between an infected room at home 
and the pawnbroker’s shop abroad, the heart 
and the will to make the most of what does re- 
main cannot be maintained. Decency is as 
much the result of physical as of moral causes ; 
and though cold water may be within every one’s 
reach, the desire to use it must be accompanied by 
other desires which fill only the happier bosoms. 
In point of fact, the vices of the poor (within 
certain limits) cannot justly be imputed to them; 
as Tony Lumpkin says of himself, you have 
them what you make them; and it is mere cant 
to declaim against their improvidence, drunken- 
ness, idleness, &c., so long as no honest efforts 
are made to remove them from an atmosphere 
in which the opposite virtues cannot take root 
and blossom. ‘This we may be told is a philoso- 
phic commonplace; yet for a commonplace, it 
1s very strangely neglected. 

But we must conclude, leaving the work to 
speak for itself. Before parting, however, from 
our author, we must call the reader’s attention 
to one remark in which we coincide, and which 
contrasts curiously with the opinion put forth 
by a physician of great eminence, concerning 
the imputed gift of prophecy in articulo mortis: 

“The emotions and delirium of the dying are very 
frequently excited by the nature of the disease itself ; 
for all mentai impressions, whether real or imaginary, 
must operate most powerfully when the mind, through 
disease or protracted suffering, is rendered incapable 
of averting their influence. So death-bed manifes- 
tations cannot always be attributed to coherent men- 
tal excitement, they are more frequently just the 
delirium of the dying, from the excited state of the 
brain and nervous system. On this account deeds 
and confessions, in many cases, made immediately 
before death are not to be depended upon ; for, even 
with apparent collectedness, there is generally too 
much at that time to distract the mind, and to per- 
vert the judgment, to admit of calm and unbiassed 
reflection. Unless there exist indubitate proof of 
mental saneness, the declarations of the dying ought 
in no case to be taken as sound positive averments 
respecting either themselves or others.” 

This argument, that we must not put too much 
faith in the declarations of dying persons, is 
especially valuable in those cases in which the 
declaration goes to criminate others; and it is 
worthy of great consideration in the case of wills 
suddenly altered in the last moments of life. 
Should this work arrive at a second edition, 











a little attention to the style will materially im- 
prove it. 





A Winter in the Azores, and a Summer at the 
Baths of the Furnas. By Joseph Bullar, M.D. 
and Henry Bullar, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

[Second Notice.] 

Ir is really difficult to perform the duty of 

selection, in a case like the present, when every 

page is as amusing as its predecessor. These 

‘ Bubbles,’ in short, are calculated to freight 

many a Cowes fruit vessel, on its voyage out, 

with a complement of sick or sulky passengers, 
Sated of home, of wife and children tired, 
who are seeking fresh spirits in paths little 
trodden by the herd of summer tourists. Some, 
however, ere packing up their pilgrims’ wallets, 
will inquire how they are to be lodged, what 
they will have to eat, and—most important of 
all—what they will have to pay, in the Azores. 

Hence, a page concerning ‘‘the substantials,” 

can hardly fail to be acceptable. The note of 

prices is taken at Villa Franca. 

“ This is the place for cheap living, though not for 
an epicure. We live chiefly on poultry, fish, and 
eggs, so that our dinners have about the same variety 
as Harry the Fourth’s suppers,—poulets 4 la broche, 
poulets en ragout, poulets en hachis, poulets en fri- 
cassées, Poultry is very abundant: fowls, one shil- 
ling ; chickens, sixpence; ducks, one shilling and 
sixpence, of the Muscovy breed, with a round and 
angry patch of red flesh, like the wattle of a turkey, 
encircling their eyes ; they waddle in the streets and 
before cottages, looking like debauched, intemperate 
fowl; but the poor here are so anti-commercial in 
their notions, that they rarely will sell them. Bread 
is two-pence a loaf, weighing about a pound ; beef 
and mutton, such as they are, may be procured from 
Ponta Delgada at three-pence a pound. Hams, 
four-pence a pound. Eggs, three and four a penny. 
Milk, two-pence a pint. Butter, one shilling a pound. 
A fish, the size of a two-pound trout, is three-pence 
or four-pence, according to the market ; but the fish 
is washy and mediocre. Servants’ wages are very 
low, so are porters’, messengers’, and any services 
requiring the mere human strength of arms or legs. 
We hire a woman-servant to officiate as cook, bed- 
maker, &c. (which consumes all her time,) for four 
shillings a week. The hire of a man-servant in the 
house (who will live upon Indian-corn bread) is 
eight shillings a month. Fire-wood is cheap. The 
wine (‘Vin du pays,—genuine juice of the grape, 
but not palatable or drinkable, except occasionally,) 
is two-pence a bottle; ‘a pot o’ the smallest ale’ 
would be more acceptable. A sweeter wine, called 
‘ passado,’ may be had from Fayal for a trifle. Good 
tea is more expensive than in England, but is very 
good ; so is the chocolate. The common tea is bad. 
Coffee is very fine and reasonable.” 

As to lodgment, the traveller in expectancy 
will not object to consider how the “‘ Morgados” 
(squires of the Azores) live, or rather lived; for 
Dr. Bullar’s patient, whose home is described in 
the following paragraph, was one of the old 
school :— 

* The house of the old man, which, with its chapel 
and out-buildings, stands, according to the invariable 
fashion among the Azoreans, close to the road, is a 
long shambling range of buildings, in a state of bad 
repair; the mouldy walls, rusty balconies, faded 
doors, and grass-grown court-yard of which called to 
mind one of those melancholy houses in England 
described to be ‘in chancery,’—a place usually as 
fatal to the good appearance of the house, as to the 
coat and pantaloons of the suitor. The building, 
which was long and narrow, was one story high, the 
basement being used as store-rooms, where corn, 
wine, and lumber, were stowed away in much con- 
fusion, while the first floor, containing a long suite of 
rooms, opening one into another, without any passage 
or gallery to connect them, and lighted by French 
windows, was used by the family and servants. The 
narrow court-yard in front was shut off from the road 
by a high stone wall, in the centre of which were the 
iron gates that admitted us to the house, and above 
them were armorial bearings roughly carved in black 
stone, Two or three idle men and boys, in the 
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common undress of the country,—linen trowsers, 
bare feet, tight jackets, and falling caps,—were lou 

ing about the entrance, a brace of mongrel sporti 
dogs, ‘ half wolf, half alligator,’ as Colonel Crockett 

might have said, were whining in their couples at the 

doorway, and large wine casks, smelling strongly of 
the wine, with empty baskets, water-pitchers, pack- 

saddles, bridles, and labourers’ jackets, were piled 

round the bottom of the dirty stone staircase which 
led to the rooms above. At the top of the staircase, 
a servant, while he prepared another, showed us into 
aside room. This was a disorderly, unfinished place, 
like a moderately empty broker’s shop. Adjoining 
was an apartment of the same size, where half-a- 
dozen noisy servants were eating their dinner of 
stewed beans and Indian-corn bread, which was after. 
wards to be washed down with the contents of an 
ample flagon of wine that stood on the ground beside 
them. The inner room where the patient was to be 
seen, (which adjoined this servants’ hall,) seemed to 
be the drawing-room ; and as the best apartment in 
the house of an Azorean country gentleman, it de- 
served a moment’s perusal. Except that the coat of 
yellow sand was wanting, it somewhat resembled the 
common room of a neglected roadside English inn. 
There were, of course, neither carpets nor curtains, 
these being luxuries seldom met with, even among 
the wealthy inhabitants of the Azores. A more un. 
attractive sitting-room could hardly have been con- 
ceived. The crazy windows, the rickety doors, edged 
with the dirt of master’s and servants’ hands, open. 
ing in the middle, and grating on the floor, with walls 
spotted by mildew, and a strong damp smell, (I could 
almost write a stronger word,) called to mind the 
rooms of the Villa Franca convent ; and gave to the 
inside of the building, the same unwealthy look of 
melancholy that was observable from the road. Add 
to these symptoms of dirty decay, also, the discoloured 
doors,—the weak and inefficient paint on which had 
once been white, but now had turned to yellow or 
black, or had soaked in, or flaked away,—the whiten- 
ed walls, ‘ picked out with green,’—the three mirrors, 
black with damp,—the wretched prints of Don Pedro 
and his predecessors, hanging each awry,—the naked 
cane-bottomed chairs, squeezed into a row by an un- 
wholesome horse-hair sofa, looking English and out 
of place; the hollow click of a lanky pendulum 
clock, three hours wrong, with painted face and gaudy 
figures to strike the quarters; and, last of all, the 
heavy chest of bed-room drawers, crested with one 
dry and dusty goblet for gold fish; and some idea 
may be formed of the discomfort and ugliness of the 
Morgado’s room.” 


The invalid may be helped in his determina 
tion where to winter by a peep or two at the 
“ Brunnen,” in which he is to wash away his 
ailments. Here is a sketch of the Caldeiras of 
Ribeira Grande :— 


“The bath-house, which has been built by the 
towns-people at Ribeira Grande for the good of the 
public, and is open at all hours of the day for their 
accommodation, is a long building, like a double 
coach-house, and is divided into four compartments, 
in each of which a bath, six feet by three, has been 
sunk in the floor. Each apartment is paved, and 
each bath lined with a rough, honeycombed, scoria- 
ceous stone, which time and water, and the backs of 
bathers, have worn sufficiently smooth to suit all but 
the most fastidious skins. Above the baths is an 
oval pond of white mud, which is filled partly by hot 
water rising in the mud, and partly by means of hot, 
and tepid and cold springs in other parts of the crater, 
the waters of which are collected in a smaller pond, 
and let into the larger to warm, as occasion may re 
quire. When pond, number one, is filled for use, 
the contents resemble warm milk and water, wherein 
gas and steam are blowing constant bladders, which 
float lazily along the surface, and at length burst and 
form a creamy scum. Old Manoel Pascheco, the 
bathing-house keeper, who seems to belong as com- 
pletely to the little crater in which he lives as if he 
had been cast up among the lava and pumice when 
the volcano was opened, is the person who officiates 
for you. He walks with his hoe on his shoulder to 
a stone shutter in the larger pond, removes or loosens 
a plug, and draws off into a stone gutter the requisite 
quantum of liquor. He then retraces his steps to 
the bath-house, and, by the time he has arrived there, 
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the stream, which has flowed along a small channel 
at the back of the building, is tumbling and frothing 
jnto the bath. Manoel doffs his roomy and untanned 
Jeather boots, descends into the water, and, with a 
rough broom of green heath, sweeps the sides and 
bottom of the bath, scrapes the grits into the corner, 
closes the hole with a turf and stone, hoists his knee 
over the edge, crawls out, takes his seat in the sun 
yntil such time as the bath shall be ready, and slowly 
resumes his boots. The bath being at length filled, 
he shuts up the plug, removes his carapuga, and 
politely tells you that your bath is ready, and, more- 
over, isa very good one. This is the process which 
old Manoel contentedly repeats day by day, as fresh 
bathers come to the springs ; occupying the intervals 
of his daily labours by banking up the sides of his 

nd with mud and turf, keeping clear, with his well- 
worn hoe, the streams which supply his pond, gossip- 
ing with Maria and the work-people, eating his frugal 
meal of Indian-corn bread and warm vegetables, and 
sitting in the sun twirling straws. The accommoda- 
tions for bathers are coarse and clean, and, in this 
moderate climate, sufficient. In one corner of each 
room is a raised bench, on which you may dry and 
dress yourself. Manoel, as he goes out, closes behind 
him a pair of tall folding-doors, having a semicircular 
opening above them, through which the light and 
wind find their way, and chinks which were not de- 
tected outside become apparent. But when you 
have subsided into your bath, you listen to the gusts 
of wind that sweep through the crater, and shake the 
tiles above your head, with the same feelings of com- 
placent defiance with which you regard from a warm 
English bed the ‘ windy suspirations’ in your bed- 
room chimney-pots. The slight fanning of the wind 
upon your face, so far from being unpleasant, is an 
agreeable accompaniment ; and as the sulphur-water 
stimulates the skin, and, instead of depressing in the 
least measure, invigorates the whole body, so as to 
make shivering impossible, you become quite insen- 
sible, on stepping out, to the few draughts and eddies 
that blow about the room.” 


To this we must add a oe or ng glance at 
the springs of the Furnas, including a group of 
company at the baths. Schlangenbad, with its 
luxurious waters, is hardly set forth by the ‘ Old 
Man” in hues more tempting, than the dipping 
described by Dr. Bullar. 


“ As early in the morning as five o'clock the opera- 
tions of bathing begin, and they continue until nine, 
ten, and eleven o’clock. A company of four or five 
persons from Ponta Delgada, who have taken lodg- 
ings or own houses in the valley, assemble at their 
door wrapped in cloaks and provided with umbrellas, 
under the ample shadow of which they saunter down 
to the baths followed by their bare-footed or liveried 
servant with his gaudy bag of towels. Another set 
from Villa Franca similarly dressed, or wearing 
strange-fashioned hats and bonnets, such as now are 
only to be seen in the Ladies’ Magazine, (of the date 
of steel-buckled hats and tall crowns,) may choose 
to ride on asses; and these, accompanied by their 
noisy driver, splash through the ford and hurry and 
scuffle in the same direction. A pale soldier and his 
young wife who cannot afford to ride; obese shop- 
keepers from Allagoa, abdomine tardi; merry chil- 
dren piled two and three upon one ass; a helpless 
paralytic in his palanquin; a wasted invalid whose 
heavy cloak hangs about him as if he were merely 
bones ; an aged countryman buried in his carapuga ; 
asad woman and a melancholy boy, both afflicted 
with leprosy ; the handsome, well-fed, sleek mistress 
of the civil Governor, with her array of gaily-dressed 
servants; a pot-bellied morgado; a good-tempered 
and well-favoured Nun from Villa Franca, and her 
many friends and single attendant; an amaurotic 
man, led by his mother and staring at the morning 
sun ; waddling priests from the same place ; meagre, 
yellow young men, with short linen jackets and recent 
English trowsers; fat lads in blouses, and weakly 
Village girls in blue cloaks and full grey petticoats, 
may all be met with, on one day or another, wending 
their way from the village to the Caldeiras in quest 
of their one thing needful—health. Having arrived 
at the springs, they either take their bath at once, 
or, if the bathing-houses are occupied, sit in the 
small verandas in front of them, or lounge about the 
boilers, take snuff, smoke, and gossip according as 





they may feel inclined. The choice of baths at the 
springs lies between sulphur, iron, and the mixture 
of both. There are four bathing houses: one he- 
longing to the Baron de Laranjeiros, which is the 
best ; another open to the public, which is the worst; 
a third, the property of the American Vice-Consul 
Mr. Hickling; and a fourth, which contains the iron 
and sulphur waters mixed, or the cold iron water 
alone, and called the Misturas, the property of I 
know not whom. In each bathing-house there is a 
reclining board; and the custom of many of the 
Azoreans is to take their baths at a high temperature, 
to get into a profuse perspiration, dress, wrap them- 
selves in a huge cloth cloak, and lie their lengths on 
the board for a period varying from a quarter of an 
hour to a whole one: after this, to envelope their 
mouths and neck, and occasionally the entire head, 
in a pocket-handkerchief or napkin, that they may 
imbibe no breath of cold air on their way home ; 
and sometimes on their arrival there to lie down 
once more and perspire again. But in neither of 
these habits have we followed them in our daily 
baths. The most agreeable temperature for the sul- 
phur baths is from 92° to 95° Fah. ; hotter than this 
they are debilitating, and much cooler, chilly. The 
mixture of sulphur and iron as it is more stimulating, 
may be made somewhat cooler; but a temperature 
between 90° and 95° is the most pleasant. Never 
has it been my good fortune to bathe in so luxurious 
a bath as the unmixed sulphur-water. If anything 
could possibly be found to reconcile one to earth- 
quakes, it is assuredly to be found in the baths of the 
Furnas, Here they are, whenever you may choose 
to enjoy them, by night and by day, in cold and in 
heat, summer and winter, always the same, welling 
from their source in never-failing abundance; open 
at all hours, free to all, and free of cost. But let it 
not be supposed that we are in a Bath pump-room, 
with its marble luxuries. Nothing can be less in- 
viting than the appearance of these bathing-houses, 
which, for the most part, have a subterraneous aspect ; 
but, except to the fastidious, they are all sufficient 
for the one purpose for which they have been built, 
—-that of amply enjoying the waters. And let a 
rheumatic and sour-tempered Englishman, exercising 
his national privilege of grumbling to its fullest ex- 
tent, and whose every word and work, complexion, 
gait, and temper, whose very clothes, hanging on the 
pegs of the bath-room, indicate bile, after despising 
the appearance of these rooms, slowly, quietly, otter- 
like, subside into a sulphur-bath, tempered by old 
John Quiet, to the moderate warmth of 95°; and 
then let him confess whether he be not at once a 
wiser and a better man, whether his discontent has 
not lessened, his lust for purple and fine linen 
vanished, and his care for marble and pump-rooms 
faded away.” 

We had noted a dozen otler passages and 
peculiarities, but a very few lines more must 
content us. Generally, the Azoreans are the 
politest of people: the prisoners, who peep 
through jail windows, bow and bend to the visi- 
tors of the opposite wine-shop, and interchange 
gossip; gentlemen after mass make such a re- 
verence to each other, as our dancing master 
taught us to salute our partners withal when the 
quadrille was finished. Traces of Eastern cus- 
toms are to be found among the inhabitants of 
the islands, and there are many distinctive varie- 
ties of costume and even of countenance obser- 
vable. Thus, there are men of Pico who do not 
like to be seen at Fayal, because the inhabitants 
of the latter laugh at the lobstet-like dress of 
red, which the former wear. ‘The Corvo girls, 
again, are remarkable for their grace; and our 
journalists were more than once reminded of the 
antique, as they stood, with their water-pots on 
their head, by the side of the fountain. The 
climate of the Azores seems genial and winning; 
the vegetation monotonous, and not over abun- 
dant, as regards the foliage ; natural flowers, poor 
and far-between. In some of the islands there are 
laws and ordinances which seem odd enough to 
English eyes. For instance, after discussing 
Foundling Hospitals in Santa Cruz,— 

“In other islands,” says our author, “a different 
mode is occasionally adopted, for throwing on the 





Chamber the burden of supporting superfluous in- 
fants, which is as novel and original a plan as Swift's 
* modest proposal’ for bettering the condition of Ire- 
land. The mother puts the baby in a basket, and 
at night, when all are in bed, deposits the burden 
outside a neighbour's door. If the child cries, (which 
is very likely, under such circumstances,) the neigh- 
bour wakes, suspects what is going on, gets out of bed, 
opens the door, and quietly carries the basket to the 
next door, where, perhaps, the same things happen, 
and the burden is again removed one house farther 
on. In this way, if the child is noisy, it may be 
transferred from house to house through an entire 
village; for the custom is, that the person at whose 
door it is found after day-break must take charge of 
it. A certain weekly payment can then be demanded 
of the authorities, but the child must be reared by 
the last discoverer.” 

But let the curious look for himself, should he 
desire further information concerning the Azores, 
their produce, and their institutions. We can 
promise him guides to few of the more cele- 
brated parts of Europe, so unaffected or so gra- 
phic, as the Messrs. Bullar. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Little Wife, and the Baronet’s Daughters, by 
Mrs. Grey. 3 vols.—The order of these tales should 
have been reversed; for while the first is disfigured 
by much twaddle, the second has a truth, a power, 
and a discrimination of character which we did not 
expect from Mrs. Grey. It is a confession of the 
unloved daughter among five sisters, and recounts 
their several fortunes in love and marriage so art- 
lessly, that but for one blemish, a certain incompre- 
hensible cousin and attorney — Maule Carysfort, 
who appears only, like the stormy petrel, when mis- 
chief is at hand ; we should wish for nothing height- 
ened in manner—nothing omitted in matter. Many 
signs of increased vigour and healthy reality, have 
been recently shown in the female literature of the 
day, and this tale is among them. ‘The Little 
Wife,’ is not bad, but of a much commoner order. 
It is a story of a peer, who marries a creature in 
appearance a faéry, in affections a mature woman, 
in strength of mind a man,—and of a secretary, pro- 
moted from a humble country home to a close inter- 
course with this fascinating being. The result of 
such a perilous exposure may be guessed: old holy 
loves forgotten—new audacious hopes conceived. 
But the * Little Wife’ knows how to take care of 
herself; she is not one of those falsely delicate fair 
ones, who, for lack of due self assertion and expla- 
nation, will consent to fill 

Twelve French romances, neatly gilt, 
and she at once delivers herself and the victim to her 
attractions from the peril around them, in a manner 
decisive, womanly, aud admitting of no appeal. The 
twaddle of the tale, to which we have adverted, lies 
in the interspersed reflections, which Mrs, Grey will 
know better than to admit in any future essay. 

Written Caricatures; from Hints in the Paris Cha- 
rivari, by Captain Pepper; with numerous illustra- 
tions, by Leech.Who Captain Capsicum Cayenne 
Pepper really is, ** well may we guess, but dare not 
tell ;"as to Leech, we know of old how copiously 
he can draw blood, by his cuts in the ‘ Fiddle-faddle 
Fashion Book,’ and in the ‘ Children of the Mobility,’ 
and, above all, certain whimsical illustrations to the 
Chinese tales now appearing in Bentley's Miscellany, 
to which it is a pleasure to advert, as among the few 
original things for which of late we have been in- 
debted to our Magazine literature. The Paris Cha- 
rivari, again, is tolerably familiar, by reputation, to 
most persons, if only as containing a series of carica- 
tures in which authority and respectability, as extant 
at present in France, are trotted out, in the guise of 
Robert Macaire, and his knavish Sancho Panza, 
Bertrand. Yet Captain Pepper's sketch of its career 
and performances, is worth perpetuating, as filling a 
blank space in the history of Journalism in the nine- 
teenth century :— 

“The Charivari was founded in 1832 by M. 
Charles Philipon, the author (as it happens) of 
the * Caricatures Ecrites,’ which are in truth well 
worthy of the spiritual originator of this and another 
very clever journal, La Caricature, ‘The principle 
upon which the Charivari was established was derisive 
(in France, deadly) opposition to the Orleans dy- 
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nasty. Its !politics*are what [we would call" ultra- 
liberal, and it is usually classed amongst the Repub- 
lican journals. But it is absurd to attribute to it the 
maintenance of any serious set of opinions. The real 
pivot upon which its management turns is ridicule, 
applied universally to everything which is capable, 
or may be made susceptible, of its application; and 
slightly altering a celebrated inscription, it may with 
truth be said of it that “ Nihil quod tetiget non risu 
affecit.” A daily-recurring material of laughter being 
an absolute besoin of the gay and frivolous, but most 
acute and susceptible, population of Paris, they could 
much more comfortably dispense with their coffee 
and wine at breakfast than with the mirthful carica- 
ture and pungent political squib. The Charivari is, 
therefore, the living expression of the Parisian mind 
—the mirror in which the current of diurnal fancy is 
reflected—the repertory of witticisms for stroll and 
soirée—the jester’s manual and lounger’s laughing- 
gas. What the stage of Aristophanes was for the 
ancient Athenians this journal is for a contemporary 
population, whose lively and impressible nature 
bears a close resemblance to the countrymen of 
Pericles; the ‘ Wasps’ are as busy at work, and the 
* Frogs’ (a truly Gallican image) as constantly croak- 
ing. - The sparkling champagne, which is indigenous 
to France, is here poured out on a neat little sheet, 
instead of being imprisoned in those ‘ black bottles’ 
which have lately caused such a stir amongst my 
military confreéres in England, bubbling with joyous 
effervescence, sipped with a smile and then forgotten. 
Amidst a vast deal of frivolity and matters of mere 
momentary interest, there occasionally turn up some 
excellent things, and of these the ‘ Written Carica- 
tures’ are certainly not the least meritorious. The 
Charivari lures its readers daily by illustrations of 
singular merit. The elegant lithographs of Gavarni, 
dissecting Parisian society with a finely keen point, 
here make their first appearance, and have long 
since earned a European fame; while the coarser, 
yet not less admirable productions of Daumier, in 





the same genre, cut up the bourgeoisie with a bur- 
lesque force which isfin the highest degree ludicrous, 
yet with a truth to nature which is absolutely stag- 
gering. Wood-engravings by the latter artist, by 
Lecurieux, Traviés, and Henri Monnier, are inter- 
spersed throughout the text. The principal writers 
are the Editor Altaroche, Huart, Bergeron whose 
name has lately acquired such unpleasant notoriety, 
and Charles Philipon, assisted by occasional contri- 
butors, Authors and artists are all of the first order 
of merit, and their joint labours produce a most 
attractive work. But the necessity of daily produc- 
tion (the Sunday even not being excepted) inevitably 
gives birth to much that is hastily conceived or exe- 
cuted, and no Jittle that is strained and far-fetched. 
Nevertheless, the Charivari is immeasurably the 
wittiest journal in Europe, and shames, by what is 
thrown off in a single night, the month’s parturition 
of many of our English periodicals, The fertility of 
Gavarni’s inventive genius is even still more mar- 
vellous than that of his assistant writers—the burin 
moves more rapidly than the pen—and in no single 
week do less than four lithographed drawings, com- 
posed with admirable skill and genius, and finished 
with consummate effect, make their appearance from 
Gavarni’s attelier in the Charivari alone—a copious- 
ness perhaps unexampled in the whole history of 
art. * * The sale, as may well be conceived, is im- 
mense, and the hostility of the Citizen King and his 
adherents commensurately inveterate. Endless ridi- 
cule of the Chateau is its stock-in-trade, and upon 
the principle (or rather no principle) that a journal 
is always strongest in opposition, each new batch of 
ministers is assailed with most impartial ferocity. 
The natural consequence, in a country like France, 
is an unremitting series of state prosecutions, which 
keep the gérant almost constantly in prison, and mulct 
the establishment severely. Nothing but enormous 
profits could sustain these withering fiscal attacks ; 
but of the copiousness of the grist at the Charivari 
mill some idea may be formed from the circumstance 








that the proprietors daily advertise complete sets of 
the journal, from the period of its foundation, at the 
moderate price of some 50/. sterling—a sum which 
is often and cheerfully paid by those to whom a 
matter of 1000 francs is of no particular consideration. 
and paid not unreasonably either, when it is borne 
in mind that the complete set contains no fewer than 
3000 original illustrations, all of the utmost merit.» 

Of the pen-and-ink sketches to which this morsel 
of historical notice serves as preface, not much need 
be said. Hats, shoes, the gait of the lounger, and his 
laugh upon the hearth-rug, or over “ the mahogany,” 
are in turns made the pegs upon which are hung 
remarks on men and manners, clipped into epigram- 
matic conciseness. 

Talking of Caricatures and the Charivari, reminds 
us that we have to notice an Illustrative Key to the 
Political Sketches of “ H. B.”, from Nos. 1 to 600, 
which lies before us in all the pomp of a splendid 
octavo volume: we may add, in all the dulness, An 
excellent and popular catalogue raisonné might 
have been made of those far-famed sketches, and it 
would have been all the better for an occasional out. 
line illustration,—say, of the more familiar and cha- 
racteristic heads. But this appears never even to 
have suggested itself to the concocters of the book, 
who have also forgotten, that, to give permanent value 
to an ‘ Illustrative Key,’ the subjects ought to have 
been dated. 





List of New Books.—Rota’s Key to Bottarelli’s Exercises, 
new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sheep.—Perrin’s Spelling, new edit, 
12mo. 2s. sheep.—The Tory Baronet, 3 vols. post 8yo, 
31s. 6d. bds.—Moore’s (T.) Poetical Works, Vol. IX. fe, 5¢, 
cl.—Black’s Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes, fe. 5s. 
cl.—Montgomery’s Poetical Works, Vol. IIL. fe. 5s. cl— 
Girdlestone’s (the Rev. C.) Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment, Part VIL. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Druitt’s Surgeon’s Vade Mecum 
new edit. fe. 10s. 6d. cl.—Dollinger’s History of the Church 
Vol. IIL. 8vo. 9s. cl—Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronet 
cies of England, Ireland, and Scotland, royal 8vo. 1. 16s. cL 
—dJesse’s Summer's Day at Hampton Court, new edit. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. cl.—Hamilton’s Primer and Class-Book for Pianoforte, 
12mo, 4s. cl. 
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T 8 29.996 | 29.988 | 57.9 30.002 | 29.994 59.0| 51 | 02.6|51.0| 54.8 | 47.6 | 56.4 NW |Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—brisk wind. 
W 9) 29.970 | 29.962 | 55.4 | 29.976 | 29.968 |58.0| 47 | 02.8 | 50.3 | 56.2 | 47.4 | 57.2 NNW /Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
T 10) 29.838 | 29.830 | 56.0 | 29.746 | 29.738 | 58.7 | 47 | 03.0 | 52.3] 56.8 | 47.3 | 57.6 Be 0 eee es ae ae 
F 11|29.722 | 29.714 | 57.0 | 29.764 | 29.756 |57.7| 50 | 02.2| 50.5 | 52.8| 49.3 | 68.7 NW [fark heaty clouds—brisk’ wind throughout the day. Evening, 
S 12 29.850 | 29.842 | 55.2 | 29.934 | 29.926 |56.9| 47 | 02.0| 50.7 | 54.0) 46.8 | 54.7 N__[Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, The same. 
© 13) 30.064 | 30.056 | 54.2 | 30.066 | 30.060) 57.0} 47 | 02.0 | 50.2|58.2| 47.0| 55.2 nw eee eee 
M 14/30.100| 30.094 | 67.6 | 30.036 30.028 |60.8| 48 | 03.2 | 57.3 | 67.7 | 46.7 | 72.6 W  |f Fineclight clouds and wind throughout the day. Evening, Fie 
T 15) 29.940 29.932 59.3 | 30.008 | 30.000 61.3 53 02.5 57.4 62.3 | 55.6 | 66.0 WwW Cloudy—brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, The same. 
W 16 30.274 | 30.270] 73.7 | 30.224 | 30.216 | 63.3| 50 | 02.1|60.5| 66.8 | 47.7 |67.8 . ee 
Fla gous stl ons [som |sortlane| se onalons|es|axe(sea| | ww deste remcea seer, ecco 
: | 29.822 | 29. -8 | 29.720 | 29.712 | 66.6) 5 2. 5 3. q i Fine—It. clouds & breeze throughout the day. Ey. Cloudy—slight rain 
@ S 19|29.650 | 29.644| 63.5 | 29.674 | 29.666 66.7] 59 | 02.7 |60.7|65.3| 58.2|75.0| 111 | W [{*eouiy “iti berets Evenins, Fine and sarughte 2 | 
© 20) 29.842 | 29.838 | 87.0 | 29.796 | 29.792 | 67.5 | 57 | 04.3 | 64.3 | 62.6] 51.2|87.0|.027 | Ss [fA MATE INS Gori var, dark cloude-afers nae & starlizht 
M 21/29.848 29,842) 73.7 | 29.964 | 29.956 | 65.8) 57 | 06.8| 64.2 | 64.0| 56.3) 71.0 S var. |f A.M. Dark heavy clouds high wind, P-M-Overcaal—eayy rae 
T 22) 30.118 | 30.112|71.7 | 30.076 | 30.068 | 66.4| 56 | 06.0 | 61.7 | 66.7 | 53.7| 70.2 | .366 S _|A.M, Fine—It. clouds & wind, with slight rain. P.M. Fine—It, clds.— 
W 23 30.030 | 30.026 | 73.4 | 29.826 | 29.818 | 66.3| 56 | 06.5 |62.0/65.7| 53.4| 69.7 § _|Fine—t. clouds & breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
T 24' 29.800 29.794 | 69.7 29.750 | 29.742 65.6! 55 | 07.1/63.0/57.0| 53.8| 69.4 E A.M. Fine—It. clds. & br. P.M. Ovct.—hvy. shwr. eter 
F 25 29.542| 29.536 | 62.0 | 29.560 | 29.552 | 64.9| 58 | 02.0|55.7|63.8| 56.2/68.4|.525) Bf “By. Greta ee ee ee, ee. Pine ari 
S 26) 29.686 | 29.680 | 70.2 | 29.758 | 29.750|67.0| 59 | 07.8 |64.0|65.7| 56.2|78.0| .133 S _|A-M. Fine—It, clds.—high wind—high wind during night. P.M.Cidy. 
G) 27|30.012) 30.004 | 65.0 | 30.120 |30.114 | 66.0| 59 | 06.2 | 62.5 |65.0| 56.4 | 67.6 Ww ihoweredissant thunder, Evening, Clowdje nyc we 
M 28) 30.012) 30.004 | 62.3 | 29.950 | 29.942| 63.7| 58 | 04.3|58.3| 59.4) 55.3/68.7|.430| s | { Cloner light, showers tial nite, throushout the sdiyoar 
T 29) 29.820) 29.814 | 69.8 | 29.822 | 29.814 |64.8| 57 | 06.0| 61.3|61.8| 52.8|67.4| .675| Ss {sie meh Pies clonds &wiod, Chol light a 
W 30) 30.046 | 30.040 | 74.0 wenn peat 65.4| 56 | 05.5 | 59.7 | 63.7 | 52.7) 73.6 | .022 WwW a Ho throughout the day. Ev. Fine & star- 
ws ee Sum. DAM. 3 P.M. 
MEAN | 29,985 | 29.978) 68.1 29,960] 29.961 64.4| 54 | 04.4 | 58.9 | 62.8] 52.2 | 69.7 |2.308) Mean Barometer corrected ...+.sssse0e :. fea . poe 











Note.—The daily observations arg recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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THE WIFE. 

Ox come, beloved! to yon grey wood, 

Where oft in childhood’s hour we strayed, 
Ere yet with plighted hands we stood 

Beneath yon bending willow’s shade ; 
And I my early dream will tell, 

And blush not though thine eye behold me; 
I feel thy voice’s soothing spell, 

Thy loved and loving arm enfold me. 


Ah! little didst thou dream how long 
I loved thee with a hidden heart ; 
When even amid some touching song 
My sighs would breathe, my tears would start : 
Thou couldst not deem that this weak breast, 
Which in thy joy stood mute before thee, 
Longed but to share thy soul’s unrest 
When sorrow’s night was deepening o’er thee. 


Qh! then the sullen years drew on 

When thou must part, yet leave no token, 
And I must bear, unshared, alone, 

A grief which yet might not be spoken. 
Oh, love! it was a fearful time, 

But all is past, forgotten now ; 
Yet something of its youthful prime 

Hath fied from this devoted brow. 


This grieves me not, for well I know 
Thy spirit will not love me less, 
Though Time upon my head should snow, 
Or on my cheek too rudely press: 
I feel that thou wilt dearer be— 
If aught to me can make thee dearer— 
When the spring leaves of life’s young tree 
Around thy brow are growing searer. 


Years waned ; and thou rememberest yet 
The hour which led thee back to me, 
When, sickened with the world, we met, 
And each was changed—yet both were free: 
Not changed in soul, but sadder grown, 
And touched as by the wand of sorrow ; 
And doomed, like buds too early blown, 
To greet, with wasted bloom, the morrow. 


Then once again I dared to dream, 
But now no more a dream of sadness ; 
Thy presence smoothed my life’s rough stream, 
And led me back to youth and gladness! 
And something did our hearts subdue, 
A yearning thought—a thought of home— 
Asthough our souls more closely drew 
Ere yet the darker days should come. 


Now, let them come! I fear them not: 
For art not thou, beloved, mine ? 
And is not this time-hallowed spot 
The altar of a love divine ? 
Oh, may the lamp which lights us now 
For ever on that altar burn, 
And ne’er through life our spirits know 
One severed hour o’er which to mourn ! 
Exeanora Louisa Montaav. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Berlin, June 21. 

Tue town is nearly deserted. The King left some 
days since, to repair to Magdeburg, and from thence 
to the estate of the late Count Gneiseman, whose 
marble statue was to be placed on his tomb on the day 
of the battle of Waterloo, the 18th. This statue 
one of the finest works produced by the chisel of 
the great sculptor Rauch. I saw it at the moment 
when it was about to be packed up, to be sent to 
the place, and could not but admire the simplicity 
and imposing effect of this wonderful work. It re- 
minded me of the great works of the old German 
painters—Albert Durer and others of his time,—who 
have left it doubtful which was the more to be admired 
in their productions, the purity or the simplicity of 
their style. You are, I suppose, aware, that this 
statue was paid for by contributions from the whole 
Prussian army, and that the names of the royal 
Princes were at the head of the subscription list. 

I do not hear anything worth mentioning of new 
works of art about to be executed ; all is on dit, and 
this uncertainty is not favourable. The Prussian 
artists seem to be on good terms with those whom 
the king has called here to execute some new works, 





or to superintend the progress of the old ones; yet I 
am afraid that, ere long, some dissensions will arise, 
which will tend to interrupt the progress of art | 
itself. Some scattered paragraphs published in those 
German papers (not Prussian), which affect to be 
well informed about affairs here, have spread the 
alarm ; and whenever the artists begin to quarrel, 
there can be no doubt that the art itself will suffer. | 
Cornelius is about to establish a large attelier, in order | 
to make the necessary preparations for executing, 
from Schinkel’s designs, the fresco paintings, with 
which the vestibule of the Museum is to be decorated. | 





In the meanwhile, no large public buildings are 
undertaken or in progress; and it is said, that the | 
police loudly complains of the increasing number of | 
operatives without work, and that some earnest | 
addresses have been forwarded to the King on the | 
subject. There is a total stop here to everything: | 
this cannot be for want of money, for the fortune the | 
late king left to his family, is said to have been more 
than royal. 

The Diet of the Rhenish States proceeds with great 
resolution. The language of its speakers is free, but 
respectful. They commenced immediately on church 
affairs, which are still in an uncertain state. A 
pamphlet, ‘ The Church of Cologne in 1841,’ which 
was published at Wiirzburg by one of the professors 
of the university there, has been suppressed, and 
will, of course, be much sought after. It is said to 
contain some severe personal attacks on the Minister 
of the Interior, M. de Rochow, who is considered 
responsible for the issuing of the decree of prohibition. 

A new piece, called a political play by its author, 
M. Gutzkow, and which is founded on the well 
known story of ‘ Patkul,’ the Livonian nobleman, so 
shamefully executed by order of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, has been just brought out at the royal 
theatre. The allusions to politics, the state of the 
press, the newspapers, &c., were, of course, much 
applauded ; and as the King does not appear so often 
at the theatre as his late father did, the public seem 
to consider themselves more at liberty than formerly, 
when they seldom ventured to applaud such passages, 
because they knew “ that the old king did not like it ;” 
and it was only for this reason that many things 
passed unnoticed, which would at present draw forth 
shouts of applause. Things have much changed! 

You are aware, no doubt, that Raumer is again 
amongst you, “taking notes”—making, I suppose, the 
circuit of the London saloons, rummaging amongst 
historical records, and laying up, perhaps, fresh ma- 
terials for an improved and enlarged edition of 
* Letters on England.’ A critical, but not very com- 
plimentary sketch of Raumer has lately appeared in 
the ‘ Hallische Jahrbiicher,’ a work of deservedly 
high character, but doubly dyed with the mystic 
philosophy of Hegel. I know not whether you are 
aware that Berlin is the stronghold of Hegel's sect, 
with Gabler von Henning and others for its chief 
defenders. The King, who is in German phrase a 
Pietist, has at length taken steps to counteract its (as 
he supposes) pernicious influence. Schelling was 
accordingly invited hither from Munich; and it is 
hoped that the veteran philosopher will succeed in 
uniting under the banner of a productive and Chris- 
tian philosophy the scattered and conflicting views 
which at present so much impede the developement 
of sound philosophical inquiry. So far so good. 
Let the champions of mysticism and truth enter 
the arena, and essay their relative strength. But I 
can picture to myself your astonishment, when I tell 
you that the government of Prussia,—Prussia, the 
land from whence such a fanfaronade about liberty and 
freedom of the press had lately gone forth,—is about 
to settle the matter in a more summary way, by sup- 
pressing the ‘ Hallische Jahrbiicher,’ the main organ 
of the Hegelites, although this review is of a purely 
literary and philosophical, and not political tendency. 
It now appears under the editorship of Dr. Ruge, at 
Leipsic, and is consequently subject to the Saxon 
censorship. The alternative proposed to the editor 
is to publish the work in Prussia; or, if not, its en- 
trance into Prussia will be forbidden. A good deal of 
excitement prevails on the subject. That the editor 
will subject himself to the censorship here is impro- 
bable; and if he does not, as the majority of the 
subscribers reside in Prussia, his journal will have 
received an effectual quietus. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Ar length public opinion has been brought to bear 
successfully on the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
and it is formally announced that such alterations 
have been made in the terms of admission to West- 
minster Abbey as will enable visitors to see the whole 
of the interior for 6d., or the nave and transept for 
3d. They have placed the regulations under the 
superintendence of the High-Constable of West- 
minster, who will be in constant attendance at the 
appointed hours, and to whom immediate reference 
of any complaint is to be made. It happens, inop- 
portunely, that the very same papers announce that 
wanton injury has been done to some of the pictures 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy and the Suffolk 
Street Gallery. This, indeed, is bad; but it is con- 
solatory to know that these are among the high- 
priced exhibitions, to which the public are not ad- 
mitted without payment, to ensure, as it is said, 
selection and respectability. In the National Gallery, 
where there are pictures of twenty times the value, 
and to which the humblest mechanic and his family 
have free admission, no mischief has ever been done or 
attempted ; and Sir R. Ellis has borne testimony 
to the fact, that 32,000 persons have been admitted 
in one day to the British Museum without loss or 
injury. 

The public will be glad to hear that Mr. Allan 
Cunningham is about, immediately, to prepare for 
the press, a Memoir of Sir David Wilkie, from 
original documents supplied by the family, including 
the letters and papers of the artist, and the journals 
kept, it is said with great regularity, during his travels 
in Spain, Italy, and the East. A project is also 
afloat for raising, by subscription, a monument to the 
deceased artist. We shall much rejoice if this inten- 
tion be carried into execution,—we should like to 
see monuments erected in this way to Hogarth, 
Reynolds, and others, who have shed a lustre on 
Britain and British art, and we shall be quite con- 
tent to begin with offering homage to the memory 
of Wilkie. But let there be no jobbing in the 
matter: and we sound this note of warning because 
we have already observed certain old familiar indica- 
tions which awaken suspicion. Whatever is done, 
let it be done in a worthy spirit, and in honour of 
the dead—not with reference to living interests and 
profits. Let us have a promise at starting that the 
work shall be open to competition—competition 
after exhibition of the designs, and by competent 
persons, to be selected by the competitors—then we 
shall all put our shoulders to the wheel, and struggle 
zealously in the good cause. But there must be 
some such preliminary conditions; for artists and the 
public are weary even of competition without security 
for even-handed justice. What a disgraceful piece 
of jobbery is laid bare in the following letter, relating 
to the proposed competition for a new Church in 
Hyde Park Gardens. 

The proceedings of the Committee by whom the prelimi- 
nary busi was ducted in regard to the numerous 
designs sent in for their approval, were first made known 
to me in January 1840, when I was informed that out of the 
whole number they had selected five to be submitted to the 
Vestry for approval; but of these they recommended two 
only as deserving attention; and that at a Vestry convened 
for the purpose, a report accordingly was made and re- 
ceived. One of these designs, thus recommended, was 
mine; it was Gothic, and designated by a blue star,—the 
other Grecian, the work of Mr. Lindsay, marked “ Let 
merit bear the palm.” The estimate for mine was 12,000I., 
for Mr. Lindsay's 8,450/., which latter estimate being upon 
subsequent examination found inadequate by at least one- 
half the amount, the design was abandoned, and recourse 
being again had to the five remaining designs sent to the 
Vestry, mine received the i r dation of 
the Committee ; but as it was considered by the Committee 
that a Grecian as well as a Gothic design should be sub- 
mitted, another of the five being Grecian, and the work of 
Mr. Gutch, was sent with mine to a special vestry, again 
held to receive the second report of the Committee. And 
it is to the extraordinary proceedings of this Vestry, I beg 
more particularly to call your attention. 

Mr. Gutch was a competitor from the first, his (a Grecian 
design,) was among the five placed before the former Vestry, 
and was one of the three of that five not recommended for 
execution by the Committee. But it would appear that 
this latter Vestry had resolved to execute this gentleman’s 
design at any rate, for on this occasion, he being present, his 
design was re-produced, having been altered from Grecian 
to Gothic, and in various other ways changed, to suit the 
views and opinions which the other and approved design 
had elicited during the deliberation of the Committee. Of 
these alterations, or of the intention to make them, the 
Committee were alike unconscious. 

One difficulty still remained—the estimate of cost—which, 
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accompany each of the designs, was declared to be insuf- 
ficient to meet the expense of the alterations which had 
enabled Mr. Gutch to get his design adopted. But these 
gentlemen, in defiance (it is submitted) of fairness and con- 
sistency, were determined to support their fellow vestry- 
man, Mr. Gutch, and adopt his design, notwithstanding 
their having invited competition. They at once therefore 
permitted him to raise his estimate from 8,600. to 9,6002., 
to carry his new plan into execution. 

In this manner ended the labours of the Committee ap- 
pointed to “advertise for, and receive and examine plans 
for the erection of a new Church at Paddington.” The 
Vestry rejected the design which, after long and careful 
scrutiny, the Committee had selected, and they adopted, 
without previous examination on the part of any Com- 
mittee, a design produced for the first time by an influen- 
tial member of their own body, that member being present, 
to aid them in their decision in his own favour, in total dis- 
regard of those principles of fair and open professional 
rivalry by which all competitions should be guided. 

Yours, &c. Lewis VULLIAMY. 

In Art we hear that His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert has purchased Mr. John Martin’s large pic- 
ture of the ‘ Eve of the Deluge,’ the same which was 
in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy last year, 
and also a set of his engravings ; and that Marochetti, 
the sculptor, is in this country, to model the bust of 
the Duke of Wellington, for the Military Memorial 
of his Grace at Glasgow,—that the Duke has sat, and 
the bust been forwarded to the North for approval. 

The French papers mention the return of MM. 
de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, from a tour in 
Africa; and a loss or two sustained by science through 
death. Of these, we may mention the deaths of 
M. Nicolo-Poulo, a Greek, an almost universal 
linguist, who obtained his retiring pension, as the 
fruit of long services, in the capacity of Sub-Libra- 
rian at the Institute, only last year. Having pre- 
sented his valuable library to the city of Athens, he 
was preparing to return and close his life in his 
native country, when a fall, a few days before that 
fixed for his departure, in its consequences carried 
him to a premature and foreign grave. To this obi- 
tuary notice, we may add the name of Ernest Joseph 
Munch, a distinguished writer of German Switzer- 
land, who died suddenly at Rheinfelden, in the Can- 
ton of Aargau, at the early age of forty-three. Herr 
Munch was librarian to the King of Wurtemberg, 
and known by his historical and political writings. 

The same papers furnish the particulars of a 
grand banquet given to M. Ingres, in honour of his 
return to his native country, attended by most of the 
master minds of France, in every department, and 
presided over by the Marquis de Pastoret. It is in 
no feeling dishonouring to M. Ingres, nor one which 
does not perfectly harmonize with the proud and 
enthusiastic reception which he has received from 
his countrymen, that we turn from the reading of 
these particulars with a sigh, to a wandering artist of 
our own, whom we, too, should have been welcoming 
home about the same time, and can welcome to the 
land which he honoured no more. While speaking 
of the rewards paid to genius, we may mention the 
gift by the Brazilian Emperor to M. Saint-Hilaire, of 
the cross of a Knight of the Imperial order of the 
Southern Cross, in acknowledgment of his long sci- 
entific labours in Brazil. 

A discovery has been made in the Library of the 
Arsenal in Paris, of a second copy, unlettered, and in 
fine condition, of the celebrated print of Maso Fini- 
guerra, representing the Assumption of the Virgin— 
a copy of which existed in the Bibliothéque Royale, 
and was considered an invaluable relic, and impor- 
tant to the history of the art of printing from engraved 
metal plates,—being four hundred years old. 

A report has been made to the Academy of 
Sciences by MM. Becquerel and Magendie, on the 
subject of an asserted cure, by the Baron Dupotet, 
of persons born deaf and dumb, by means of magne- 
tism. M. Dupotet having presented to that body a 
patient restored, as he alleged, from that original in- 
firmity, the Academy referred the matter to the two 
members above named ; and they, in their investiga- 
tion, refusing to have anything to do with patients 
who had been previously in the Baron’s hands, and 
of whose antecedents they knew nothing, selected 
three young persons from the deaf-and-dumb institu- 
tion, and requested him to work his cure upon them. 
The result is, that these children, in the Baron’s 
treatment, gained in sensibility to sound and faculty 
of speech, precisely that degree which has been fre- 
quently conferred on them by ordinary means ; that 
is, by exercising, in a particular manner the germ of 
their hearing and speech, imperfect, it is stated, but 





never absolutely null. The amount is that they can 
be trained to hear certain sounds and utter. certain 
syllables,—an effect so purely mechanical that it 
can be turned to no advantageous use, the hearing 
and uttering of these sounds conveying no sense, 
from the impossibility of carrying the matter 
further, and the sounds themselves being speedily 
forgotten when the practice is suspended. The 
question seems to be, whether even this limited and 
unavailing effect has been the pure result of mag- 
netism, unaided by those ordinary and more me- 
chanical means which have before produced a like 
effect. Meantime, the Academy rejects the Baron’s 
pretensions to cure this melancholy natural infirmity 
by means of magnetism. We may mention, as 
curiously coinciding with this decision, that a decree 
of the General Congregation of the Inquisition has 
just been confirmed by the Pope, declaring the prac- 
tice of magnetism illegal. 

Negotiations are said to be on foot with Mdlle. 
Rachel, for appearing at Madrid in the course of 
September ; and Rubini and Tamburini are expected, 
in the autumn, in the same capital—_ From Weimar, 
it is mentioned that the great German actor Graff 
has just finished a dramatic career of upwards of 
fifty years on the stage of that capital, in presence 
of the Grand Duke; who, at the fall of the curtain, 
sent for the actor into his box, and there conferred 
on him the gold medal for civil merit, and a letter 
confirming his recent appointments, in full, as a 
pension for the remainder of his life. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery. with a Collection of Pictures from the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools; also the works of the deceased 
ry Artists, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
and a Selection from the pencil of the late Thomas Stothard, 
Esq. R.A., IS OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six 
in the Evening. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, (FIFTY- 
THREE, Paty MAvt, next the British Institution,) is NOW 
OPEN, from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

JUST OPENED, with a New Exhibition, representing the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Kenoux. Five. 








Open from Ten till Fiv 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—CARY'S DIS- 
SOLVING ORRERY, and the NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, of 
increased beauty (executed Dey reucn and Smith), with ro. 

riate Music. SIXTY of BARWISE and BAIN’s ELECTRIC 
SLOCKS and MAGNETS working at the expens rT 
week. MOINAU'S PATENTED CLOCKS, the PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC PORTRAITS, and nearly Two Thousand Works, which 
display eminent art, science, and ingenuity. The Microscope, 
Diver and Diving Bell, Popular Lectures and Beautiful Experi- 
ments. CANTON and other beautiful COSMORAMIC VIEWS 
in the Evenings, in addition to all the interesting subjects of 
the Morning.—Open at half-past ‘Ten in the Morning, and Seven 
in the Evening. Admission, 1s. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 19.—Professor Wilson in the chair.—The 
Secretary read a botanical description of the Lodoicea 
Sechellarum, by M. Bernard, President of the Com- 
mittee of Natural History of the Sechelles Islands. 
—This production, which has been long known under 
the appellation of the double sea-cocoa-nut, grows 
only on two small islands of the Sechelles group, 
lying nearly under the equator. Many centuries 
before the place of its growth was known, portions of 
this nut had been frequently carried by the oceanic 
currents to the Maldive Islands and the Malabar 
coast; and the most absurd fables were current re- 
specting its origin and virtues. It was generally 
supposed to grow at the bottom of the sea ; and the 
votaries of Vishnu devoutly believed that when that 
deity was churning the ocean, he broke off several of 
the branches from the tree, that they might float upon 
the surface, and be a specific for all the ills that 
afflict mankind. The Lodoicea attains a height of 
80 or 90 feet; and is surmounted by a beautiful 
crown of winged and palmated leaves. The diameter 
of the stem varies from 12 to 15 inches; and the 
whole is so flexible that the tops of those trees which 
stand in each other's vicinity, strike against and chafe 
each other in astrong breeze, making an extraordinary 
noise. The leaves open like a fan. They are of 
large size, often attaining to a length of 20 feet, with 
a breadth of 10 and 12; and in some few cases, to 
30 feet in length, including the petiole, which is of 
sufficient strength to support the weight of a man. 
The fruit is generally double, sometimes triple, 





and even quadruple; and with its enclosing dru 
attains a length of 13 inches, with a circumference of 
3 feet; and sometimes weighs from 40 to 50 th. 
A full grown specimen, on the Society's table, mea, 
sured twenty inches in length. The immature fruit, 
called by the colonists “coco tendre,” is easily cyt 
with a knife, and it then affords a sweet and meltin 
aliment, of an agreeable taste. When the fruit is 
ripe, it drops on the ground, and is no longer fit for 
food. In a few months, if not buried in the earth 
nor exposed to the rays of the sun, the fallen nut 
begins to germinate, and a new plant is formed, 4 
remarkable circumstance connected with this tree jg 
the length of time necessary to mature its fruit, and the 
long duration of its bloom. It bears only one spadix 
in each year, and yet has often above ten in bloom 
at once: it has flowers and fruits of all ages at one 
time. The tree grows on all kinds of soil, from the 
sandy shore to the arid mountain top; but the finest 
are found in deep gorges, on damp platforms, covered 
with vegetable matter. In such situations the great 
height and slender diameter of the stem, and the 
length of its enormous leaves, produce a fine effect ; 
though, near the sea shore, its leaves, torn by the 
storms, and hanging in long strips, give it a desolate 
appearance. It is to be regretted that the tree js 
not cultivated, and that a practice has prevailed of 
cutting it down in order to get at the fruit and tender 
leaves. The writer of the notice, in fact, expresses 
his fears that the species will be, ere long, entirely 
lost. The uses of the Lodoicea are numerous. When 
young, its fruit is a refreshing article of food: when 
ripe, it furnishes oil. Its germ, when developed, isa 
sweet dish. The hard shell is formed into excellent 
vessels for drawing and carrying water, and the whole 
nut is used in India as a medicine. The wood is 
used for building, and is split open to form good water 
channels, and excellent palisades for fencing. Its 
leaves are used for thatching ; and when platted they 
are made into hats, bonnets, baskets, fans, and a 
number of tasteful works, for which the ladies of the 
Sechelles are celebrated. 

The meetings were adjourned till November. 


Entomovoaicat Socrety.—June 7.—W.W. Saun- 
ders, Esq. F.L.S., President, in the chair. Mr. Mar- 
shall exhibited part of a honey-comb, entirely de- 
stroyed by the larve of Achroia alvearia, and noticed 
the peculiarity of the cocoon, which is encased with 
excrement, as well as the excessive vibratile action 
of the antenne of the moth.—Mr. S. Stevens exhi- 
bited a small collection of Indian insects, including 
three species of rare Wunque Pausside ; also living 
specimens of several rare British insects, some of 
which he brought for distribution amongst the mem- 
bers.—Mr. Hope exhibited a number of splendid 
exotic Coleoptera, and Mr. White some curious 
cocoons from Honduras, which he believed to be 
either those of a coleopterous or cimbicideous insect ; 
one end was furnished with a trap-door of beautiful 
construction. He also exhibited a drawing of a fine 
butterfly from the collection of the British Museum, 
which he believed to be new.—The completion of a 
monograph on the Panorpide, by the Secretary, was 
read, 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow Entomological Society .........+++++ Eight, P.M. 
mON+ Society of British Architects ........ Eight. 








PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION.—ANCIENT MASTERS. 
(Second Notice.) 

Nominalists and Realists have ever divided, and 
will ever divide, mankind into two great sects, 
or rather a great one and a small one, the latter 
being far from respectable by its numbers. This 
example of sectarianism is, perhaps, the most ancient, 
as it promises to be the most permanent in the uni- 
verse, save that between the orthodox and heterodox 
angels,—the lovers of truth and the lovers of delu- 
sion,—if it be not the same under a milder form. 
To imagine it sprang up with “ John the Sophist,” 
and ended with the Reformation, or only set your 
scholastic philosophers and theologians by the ears, 
were a grievous mistake ; it commenced very little 
after the morning-stars sang together, and will sepa- 
rate all Adam’s children, each from another, we 
mean keep them at social loggerheads, till the Last 
Man, Nay, like Hotspur dividing himself, and going 
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fitch against flitch to buffets, or John Lilburne, of 
yhom the John would quarrel with the Lilburne and 
the Lilburne with the John, almost every single per- 
son will be a partizan now of the Nominal, now of 
the Real, by times perhaps of both together! Let 
our reader sit in ante-mortem inquest upon himself, 
a difficult but no impossible matter, and return true 
yerdict—are you not, Mr. O or P, by virtue of your 
oath, a worshipper of names? Are you, to the best of 
your belief, and have you always been a lover of 
realities—of them alone ? Talk big as he will, shake 
his furious locks, or fists, at the imputation as he 
ill, there is no superstition harder to root out from 
the heart of man, to pluck away, with half his heart- 
strings beside, than the idolatry for great names, 
Juliet’s logic upon this point, though it passes current 
through every mouth, and comes tripping off every 
tongue, is but chopped there, not swallowed by any 
one; it will never gain her the degree of Irrefragable 
Doctress: her Romeo would have retained all his 
«dear perfection,” yet would she herself, the super- 
subtle sophisticator! have discovered it so soon or 
relished it so well, had he borne an Italian name 
equivalent to Bottom or Abhorson? We apprehend 
not. In short, a reverence for great or high names 
arises naturally and rationally enough from an en- 
thusiasm for noble associations, whereof they aro the 
nuclei; and becomes warrantable when such asso- 
dations are not allowed too much weight against 
noble realities. Young mother-of-pearl complexion- 
ed milliners, peeping out ever and anon through 

n parlour-blinds at the beau-monde, rocking 
themselves all tea-time on their straw-bottomed 
chairs in reveries about Lord Altaville or Sir Bel- 
cour,—young citizenesses looking up in the fine fran- 
tics from their pianos, and genteelly screaming forth 
West-end arias dedicated to Lady this or the 
Honourable Mrs. that, which stamps their frivolous 
chromatic rattle as the soul of sweetness,—these 
creatures connect everything that is noble with noble 
names; and err merely when they prize a distant 
prospect of fops above honest Snip the tailor’s close 
attentions, fashionable sing-song above genuine me- 
lodies—the nominal beyond the real. ‘Towards what 
abject we have sounded this long note of preparation 
vill appear forthwith. 

No. 26. ‘The Infant Saviour, St. John, and a 
lamb,’ by Leonardo da Vinci. Here is an announce- 
ment to take away the breath in awe and expecta- 
tion, there being no name higher than that of Leo- 
nardo among the pictorial aristocracy. We can well 
pardon any one who bows down to the ground before 
it,and raises his eyes again half full of dust. This 
nighty name will crush all judgment in the amateur 
even yet sooner than in the casual picture-seer ; for to 
the latter it is not so great a name, he does not from 
his ignorance associate such excellence with it, and 
vill not perhaps discern many real merits which the 
present work has, while the more knowing enthusiast 
for Leonardo will detect miracles throughout. Our 
enthusiasm for him produces an opposite result: we 
may be slaves of another kind to the Nominal, and 
rject a work as spurious because it strikes us as little 
correspondent with his name—with the name that his 
almitted works which we have seen fully vindicate. 
What! Leonardo, the noblest delineator of natural 
forms, the perfect master of expression, the skilfullest 
draughtsman who was not a thorough anatomist, the 
most refined penciller and elaborate finisher, the 
most fanciful and fastidious selector of accessories 
and details,Leonardo, we are told, painted these 
two gross, grimacing boys, ill drawn, and of no very 
subtle execution! also, that sheep between them, 
vith its fleece all on end in dabs, as if it had been 
vashed by the clear-starcher, so clogged and stiff are 
thetouches! Da Vinci do this, and moreover relieve 
his figures against a coarse background of green 
vegetables growing straight up behind them like 
bull-rushes,—he whose fault was that of Protogenes, 
“soverchia diligenza,” supemexquisite workmanship 
and taste? We cannot gulp down such an indiges- 
tible dictum; the gorge rises at it. No painter who 
left as a specimen of his early powers the * Medusa,’ 
amd of his progressive the * Monaca,’ the ‘ Mona 
lisa,* the ‘Portrait’ of himself at Florence, the 


* Vanity and Modesty’ at Rome, all which still exist 

to substantiate our above panegyric, could at any 
| age, unless second childhood, which Leonardo never 

reached, have in our opinion produced this compara- 
| tively feeble and unskilful work. Referred to a 

lower standard, it might deserve very considerable 
| praise ; its real merits, we should rather say, demand 
| that, independent of all reference or comparison. 
| Leonardo’s greatest disciple and closest imitator, 
Luini, may have been the author; he was capable of 
both its merits and defects. None but a most able 
modeller could produce such rounded forms, undu- 
lous as flesh itself, yet of the broadest chiaroscuro. 
Let us add, likewise, that the picture has suffered 
much from time and mis-repair. Moreover, we be- 
lieve connoisseur opinion upon its author is, generally 
speaking, opposed to ours. Mem.—golden ornaments 
on the Boys’ heads: where is there a known Leo- 
nardo which exhibits any gold-painting? Luini was 
fond of it to excess; even Raffael left it off but late; 
Da Vinci, we apprehend, understood the philosophy 
of his Art better than to mingle heterogeneous ele- 
ments—paint and gold ; he knew the latter was, not 
meretricious alone, but illegitimate. 

No. 14. ‘ Portraits of a Gentleman and a Lady,’ 
by John Van Eyck. This is also a great name, and 
something more—a true one, and something better 
still, a great reality. It has never been our luck to 
see throughout all England so many Van Eycks as 
every other dilettante we meet with, who would seem 
to have put them up like partridges, in coveys; we 
believe they are no more abundant here than golden 
eagles. The picture before us cannot be doubted ; 
its brilliant colouring flashes conviction (as a flowery 
journalist would say) upon any one to whom the 
style of Van Eyck is familiar. His name appears 
written in black letter, evidently coeval with the 
painting, at its centre—Johannes de Eyck fuit hic— 
so, perhaps for fecit hoc—and the date 1434 or 1424 
beneath.t Its clear, keen style resembles that of 
the great Ghent ‘ Adoration’ in those portions so 
distinct from others which exhibit a brown suffused 
chiaroscuro, these latter being perhaps by Hubert Van 
Eyck. Even the very sombre male portrait of our 
picture has all its features shadowed without any 
sfumatezza, or smokiness of effect, as Italians call it, 
though the tints blend themselves duly. But this 
tone we speak of is more obvious still in the lady’s 
flesh-colours, true “ carnations,” as sweet and pure 
as the first blush of a sunbright morn. We feel 
persuaded Van Eyck must have used some vehicle 
or mixture now unknown, which gave that wondrous 
firmness and translucency to the impasto of his works, 
and which, assisted perhaps by the antique method 
of keeping each colour simple and separate, instead 
of fusing or breaking it into the colour next it (too 
much we believe the modern practice), has preserved 
a miracle of splendour like this in all its freshness 
for upwards of four hundred years, There is no 
reason why it should not continue to do so for as 
many thousand. His process might be compared 
with Egyptian embalmment, over which it possesses 
the advantage that it hands down to posterity not a 
disfigured, discoloured, decomposed caricature of the 
original thing embalmed, but the original thing itself 
unaltered, or most often improved when altered at 
all. We say most often, because in this specimen, 
for example, the man’s crimson robe has sunk into a 
purple nearly black, whilst the woman’s green vest- 
ment shines out as lucid and dazzling as liquefied 
emerald. Our above notion with regard to Van 
Eyck’s vehicle and method is supported by the 
general condition of those very antique Italian works 
painted without oil, as well as of those later and later 
works wherein more and more oil was used. Early 
Italian works (¢recentisti, &c.) have for the greater 
part preserved their colours as sound and bright as 
enamel ; when otherwise, these did not sink of them- 





Mona Lisa of his own. Against such infidels, however, 
besides the evidence of the portrait itself, we quote Vasari, 
Lanzi, Lomazzo, Mariette, Richardson, Felibien, Waagen, 
&c. &c., all the oldest, all the best authorities. But ‘‘ Garth 
did not write his own Dispensary”; Horace’s Odes and Vir- 
gil’s Eneid were written by monks of the middle ages, ac- 
cording to Pére Hardouin; when the Louvre Mona Lisa is 
iausly suspected, we are put in mind of the footman’s 





* Wondrous human works, like divine miracles, are apt 
fo be doubted by one sceptic or other: that Reynolds 
doubted the Louvre portrait of this name we have heard, 
and peradventure it was always a hearsay—we cannot find 
itin the book. Sir Abram Hume also doubted—he had a 


circumspect query, ‘whether Shakspeare was written by 
Ben Jonson ?” 

t If 1424, this would be one of the earliest oil-pictures 
extant, with a date. Another Van Eyck at Chatsworth has 
1421 upon it, and is the earliest such picture known, 








selves, but were sullied, rubbed, or tarnished from 
without; so firm and case-hardened against Time's 
assault are their coatings of paint, that when frac- 
tured by chance or wilful violence, they have scaled 
off in large plates like japanning or lacquer. Some 
traditions of this antiquer system may have passed 
into Van Eyck’s method, from distemper into oil, 
and thence downwards, gradually more vague, into 
the modern process, till they at length disappeared 
altogether about Rubens’s time. Several of this last 
painter’s easel-pictures (v. g. the * Battle of the Ama- 
zons,’ * Death of Sennacherib,’) often struck our un- 
professional eyes as if worked up with a stiff varnish- 
like substance, which, no less than their monochrome, 
or one-coloured, character, had been the potent cause 
of their good condition; while his oilier, mixti- 
coloured productions, seemed to us comparatively 
faded, sunk, or putrescent in spots where the rich 
compost of tints lay thickest. We throw out these 
suggestions with great diffidence and deference ; but 
beyond doubt a scientific consideration, an ocular 
analyzement, of the Van Eyck here mentioned, would 
detect some valuable secrets, were our artists as 
anxious that their works should delight future times 
as bedazzle the present. That an elixir vite for pic- 
tures may be found, this apparently everlasting Van 
Eyck goes far to prove. Nevertheless, its merits 
are few besides those of colour and finish. It affords 
good materials wherewith to assail us for our amorous 
descants on primitive Art, our love-laboured songs 
about the deep feeling, solemn beauty, simple gran- 
deur, and so forth, of very ancient pictures, despite 
their uncouthness, stiffness, &c. These portraits, so 
the catalogue calls them, exhibit neither pathos, 
beauty, nor grandeur, though they are simple and 
solemn enough: he, a straight, lank, quakerish object 
in a black, broad-brimmed, high-crowned hat, stands 
full-front before us, as if ready to moan ; she, twisted 
three ways at once, bends sidelong towards him, with 
one hand on her stomacher like a lady who had 
“loved her lord” six months ere he became so: 
verily this strange pair, hand-in-hand, resemble no- 
thing better than Simon Pure about to atone for a 
faux-pas by making Sarah Prim an honest woman, 
However, the old-fashioned costume occasions much 
of this ludicrous effect: present fashions will perhaps 
render portraits painted now-a-days no less laughable 
to posterity. The towering round hat we spoke or 
is a most non-describable nondescript; it seemed to 
us made of fine platted straw dyed black, but others 
think it beaver, and if so Chaucer’s Marchant may 
have had one like it. 

A Marchant was ther with a forked berd, 

In mottelee, and highe on hors he sat, 

And on his hed a Flaundrish bever hat. 
The Quaker’s hat, so-named at present, save that it 
has the crown of a coal-heaver’s, might be a lineal 
descendant from this Flaundrish one, worn four cen. 
turies ago. 

Having discussed at such length the seven greater 
luminaries of this collection, our observations upon 
the lesser lights must be necessarily limited. Yet 
many a one among these is a very attractive lode. 
star, if not quite a eynosure; and many another, 
though without much pictorial merit, has the chief 
excellence of a picture in our mind, being so sugges- 
tive, that even the barrenest contemplator must 
cudgel his brains to keep away throng after throng 
of reflections. Here are our auction-room aequain- 
tances again, the famous Jan Steen and the two 
Rubenses (Nos. 66, 69.) which were noticed by us in 
our accounts of the Camden and Stuart sales ( 4the- 
naum, Nos, 712 and 708). 


No. 1. § Sibylla, Electress of Saxony, and her Son,’ 
by Lucas Cranach. A genuine specimen, and a work 
of genius, notwithstanding its oddness, and wooden- 
ness, and ugliness. Cranach’s most beautiful women 
are like what we may suppose the Venuses of white 
Hottentots to be, and his loveliest boys like their 
Cupids. His Kings and Queens resemble those upon 
court-cards, so encumbered do they seem by their 
dresses sticking out at all corners, and painted in tra- 
peziums or irregular polygons all over, rather than in 
natural wavy folds. Our Electress looks as if she 
were barded, war-horse fashion, or hooped with a kind 
of open armour, her brocades and embroideries have 
such a stiff, metallic, laminous appearance. Cranach 
gives little animation, seldom even bare expression, 
never expressiveness, to his personages ; his colours 
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are fresh and pure, but insipid; we must allow his 
composition is grotesque, his outline uncouth, and his 
workmanship, though elaborate, without art enough 
to conceal its artfulness. But he is, in one word, 
original,—original as a colourist, a composer, a 
draughtsman, a workman. His countrymen do not 
know what to make of him, nor where to look for the 
source of his originality. Ata guess, perhaps this 
source may have been in Sclavonia; his works have 
an European-orientalism about them.— Another 


small portrait ascribed to him, No. 2, ‘ The Elector,’ | 
we have seen so many duplicates of—multiplicates | 


rather—that they might be taken for impressions 
worked off by a printing-machine, not painted repe- 
titions. 

No.8. § An Equestrian Portrait,’ by Vandyck. Its 
colouring sunk and fled, but not the spirit of its com- 
position. You almost think the figure will leap down 
from its high station on the wall and ride over and 
trample you. Here is a lesson for our brass-casters 
of kings on horseback! 

No. 11. * The Flight into Egypt,’ by d/bert Durer. 
Evidently Durer’s composition, with his peculiar 
style of crinkle-crankle in the draperies: parts well 
coloured, as St. Joseph, and altogether a good little 
work. There is not the well-known monogram, A 
and D interwoven, on it; neither can we detect 
Durer’s sign-manual in the much more convincing 
traits of exquisite draughtsmanship; but it is certain 
he engraved a fac-simile of this subject, whether from 
this picture, may be thought doubtful. 

No. 12. * Study for one of the heads in the Cupola 
of Parma,’ by Correggio. A grisaille on paper. Cor- 
reggio, it is asserted, never went to the classic capital 
of Italy : here, however, we have Jove’s own portrait 
little altered from the Greek model. But Cuvier 
could make out the forms of an extinct monster by 
looking at one of its toe-joints and grinders; where- 
fore not Correggio likewise make out the character 
of Jove’s face by contemplating some partial ele- 
ments of it seen in copies or sketches? Here, at all 
events, is the king of the gods, almost as grand as in 
the Grecian marble. We dare say he was made, 
like the brazen Jove of St. Peter’s, to do service as 
a Saint, on the principle of the greater heathen the 
better christian. 

No. 24. ‘Coronation of the Virgin, by Andrea 
Sacchi. A respectable specimen of a respectable 
painter. We seldom meet anything so large and so 
good in these countries with his name. 

No. 32. * The Last Supper,’ by Andrea del Sarto. 
A sketch almost effaced, leaving a stripe or two of 
sweet colour, just ¢rough to make us cry out upon 
Time for his scurvy pretence of conservatism. 

No. 87. ‘St. Christopher,’ by Annibale Carracei. 
This saint’s name the reader may perceive is a holy 
pun—Christo-fer, i. e. Christ-bearer, according to 
which painters represent him with a little boy upon his 
shoulders. We have here the coarsest possible deli- 
neation of this coarse subject—coarseness almost 
impious, in the conception, the outline, the colour- 
ing, the very workmanship itself. Such a picture 
was not fit to stand as altarpiece before a congrega- 
tion of hodmen. The highest name among the Car- 
racci belongs to him who was alone of the three 
essentially low-minded, for Lodovico has always 
rather a gentlemanlike taste, and Agostino never a 
vulgar: Annibale, though he sometimes rose above 
them, as at the Farnese palace, sinks ever and anon 
into the very mire of his art, as if it were his proper 
level and element. Indeed, to render this subject 
of St. Christopher not offensive or ludicrous, or 
both together, requires the intellectual sanctity, the 
earnest, grave simplicity, that characterize a primitive 
painter like Memling, besides his sweet, pure colour- 
ing, and delicate workmanship. There is a St. Chris- 
topher by this artist at Munich, very different from 
the ruffian production before us. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Music oF THE WEEK.—It might have been ex- 
pected that our report under this head would be 
confined to the Blue or Pink marches, to and from 
the polling-booth, which, from one end of England 
to the other, have been exciting Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals to a frenzy of enthusiasm. But, in London, 
at least, we have had other strains. On Monday a 





widow and orphans of poor Mr. Willman, with good 
success, In the evening, was the last meeting of 
the Sucieta Armonica. On Tuesday morning, an- 
other eleemosynary performance, for the family of 
Mr. Godbé ; and a concert, given by Miss Adelaide 
Kemble, in a private house. Entertainments thus 
arranged have always so much more of a social than 
a public character, that to report upon them is the 
next thing to reviewing the table-talk of one of Mr. 
R *s breakfasts, or Mr. B. ’3 conversazioni. 
Yet as the advanced state of the season makes it 
probable that Miss Kemble will not again be heard in 
public this year, we must take the opportunity thus 
casually presented to us, tospeak of her as a singer— 
and the more eagerly, because, if we mistake not, she 
will one day occupy a place never before occupied by 
English cantatrice. Her voice is a soprano, of sufficient 
extent, reaching to and resting upon the c sharp above 
the line, with the firmness and certainty of Grisi in 
her best days. Neither power nor flexibility are 
wanting ; and the capability of passionate expression, 
which we found in it three years ago, has since then 
been thoroughly developed. In short, it is a voice 
for a large stage, and the highest order of parts. Miss 
Kemble’s style, too, is fitted for the latter; as she 
proved on Tuesday in the entrata from ‘Norma,’ a 
grand duet from ‘ Bianca e Faliero,’ with Madame 
Viardot, and the grand duet from ‘ Semiramide,’ 
with Mr. Balfe—which were sung with a breadth 
of declamation and a composure of time, a finish 
of ornament and an enthusiasm of manner, recalling 
to us Pasta, not by the slightest imitation, but by 
their largeness and dignity. Dessauer’s pretty bolero 
* Ouvrez’ was a slighter performance, thrown off with 
taste and elegance, but still dramatically executed. 
Lastly, in Schubert’s ‘ Erlkénig,’ we had descriptive 
and passionate declamation carried to the highest 
point. Briefly, it is our judgment, that for music of the 
noblest kind, whether on the stage or in the church, 
we have at last an artiste who may rank, without 
the slightest national partiality, with the great 
singers of other countries. That this artiste should 
be the niece of our Tragic Muse is one of those 
happy accidents which are rather to be wished for 
than expected. The little that Miss Kemble has 
yet to do for herself will be done, we are sure, if we 
are to judge from the remarkable progress made by her 
during her absence from England. 

To talk of dramatic singing brings us naturally to 
the last new opera, the ‘Roberto Devereux’ of Don- 
nizetti, which was repeated on Tuesday evening. 
Of this we know not how better to give a character 
than by altering a couplet from Crabbe’s inimitable 
* Preceptor Husband,’— 

But the bad music is the love between 
The brave Lord Essex and the cruel Queen! 
As to the absurdities and anachronisms of the libretto, 
in which the Earl and Countess of Nottingham (Tam- 
burini and Mdlle. Granchi) take part in the offence 
of Essex (Rubini) against implacable Queen Elizabeth 
(Grisi), they are past counting up or quarrelling with. 
For good music we did not look ; and, therefore, are 
not dismayed by its absence. Grrisi’s costumes were 
most unbecoming: Rubini’s soprano .G in falsetto 
threw the house into ecstasies, in which we cannot 
share ; and these, after only a twelve hours’ pause, 
are all the features we can enumerate in this new 
confection, calling itself a tragic drama. When it 
was over, Taglioni appeared in ‘La Gitana.’ She 
has contrived, somehow or other, to lay aside the ap- 
pearance of haggardness and fatigue, which distressed 
us last year ; and to come back so triumphant in all 
her airy graces, that the rivalry of any danseuse, 
past, present, or to come, is not, for the moment, to 
be thought of. 











MISCELLANEA 


The Archimedes.—We understand that the Archi- 
medes steamer hasbeen chartered by the Great Western 
Steam Company, to enable them to make a series of 
experiments on the different modes of ‘ gearing ;” 
that is, the best mode of communicating the power 
of the engine to the screw. The Great Western 
Steam Company determined some time ago to fit 
out the Mammoth, an iron ship, of 3,200 tons, and 
upwards of 1,000 horse power, with the screw pro- 
peller ; and being now ‘ plated up,’ and her engines 


charitable concert was given, for the benefit of the | in a forward state, the directors have chartered the 





Archimedes, to enable them to decide upon the most 
approved arrangements of machinery, &¢, The 
Mammoth, we hear, is to be put into the trade 
between Bristol and New York, and the proprietors 
confidently expect that she will perform her voy, 
considerably under the average time required by 
steam-ships at present. The machinery will be 
much the same in principle as that which is used in 
steam-vessels with paddle-wheels, but the weight of 
it will be much lower down in the vessel. The 
sition of the propeller being considerably under the 
water line, and in the dead wood of the vessel, jt 
will be thus much less exposed to injury from : 
shot, floating timber, ice, and other casualties, than 
the paddle-wheels, which, in the recent instance of 
the British Queen, were so much damaged. But the 
great advantage which a sea-going steamer, fitted up 
on the propeller principle, will possess over those 
with paddle-wheels, will consist in her superior faci- 
lity of steering, and safety in lying-to in heavy wea. 
ther, because, owing to the current of water thrown 
immediately aft by the propeller, the ship will be 
kept perfectly steady by the action of the helm in 
any position, thereby preventing her from falling off 
into the trough of the sea. Another important ad- 
vantage in the propeller is, that a ship can be fitted 
with it, and built at the same time, in every respect, 
on the most approved model of a sailing vessel, while 
the connexion with the propeller, in a fair wind, can 
be taken off in the space of a minute, and the ship 
can then proceed on her voyage under canvas, by 
which a great saving of fuel may be effected. The 
weight of the propeller is only about one-twentieth 
part in proportion to the paddle-wheels and appur- 
tenances ; and, instead of acting as an immense lever 
above the deck, is placed immediately above the 
keel, and actually assists as ballast. From the sim. 
plicity and compactness of the propeller, any number 
of spare ones may be kept on board for use in case 
of accident. Her Majesty's government have given 
immediate instructions for building a war steamer, to 
be fitted with the propeller, of the same dimensions 
and on the same lines as the Polyphemus steamer, 
which has just sailed for the Mediterranean. The 
power of the war-ship to be built on the propeller 
principle will be precisely the same as the Polyphe- 
mus, so that a correct comparison will be ascertained 
of the merits of both plans.— Morning Chronicle. 
Gold Dust and Diamonds.—I visited the Heera 
Khoond, and saw the process of washing for gold 
dust and diamonds. A set of fishermen have villages 
free from rent; on this service, men, women, and 
children are employed. The women alone wash, the 
men and children bring the gravel and sand in 
wooden trays, and place it in the trough, which is 
open at one end, with a gentle inclination towards 
the river, on the edge of which the women sit. With 
their left hands they stir up the gravel, and with 
the right pour water out of a wooden basket-looking 
bucket gently over the upper end; it runs out into 
the river, the larger pebbles and gravel are thrown 
over, and the finer sand, on the trough being full, 
re-washed until little remains, when it is removed 
into the wooden trays, and by dipping them under 
water, and shaking them about, the gravel gradually 
falls over, leaving only gold dust. They detect 
the diamonds at a glance, as they wash. One I saw 
about the size of a large grain of wheat, clear and 
bright ; but these are not to be purchased, as they 
are the Raja’s property. The gold they are allowed 
to dispose of ; which they do at 12 or 15 rupees per 
tola. The veins are, I am convinced, some distance 
off, as the grains of gold appear flattened by collision, 
in rolling among pebbles.—The Heera Khoond is an 
island, about a coss long, and one or two hundred 
yards wide, in the Mahanuddy, seven miles, seven and 
a half furlongs from the eastern end of Sumbulpoor. 
The Heera Khoond is that part of the river, which 
runs south of the islands. The diamonds and gold 
dust are said to be washed down the L£bee river, 
about four miles above the Heera Khoond ; but as 
both are procurable as far as Soonpoor, I am inclined 
to think there may be veins of gold along the Ma- 
hanuddy. It would however, I think, be very desirable 
to have this part of the country properly examined, 
which it never was yet.—The season for washing 18 
after the river subsides, on the rains ceasing ; but 
they occasionally continue until the rains again in- 
terrupt their labours._.Major Ouseley, J,AuS., Bengah 
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Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by many hundred Figures on Wood, price 10s. 6d. cl. lettered, 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY: 


STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, SYSTEMATICAL, and MEDICAL. 
Being a Fourth Edition of the Outline of the First Principles of Botany. 


By JOHN LINDLEY, Px.D. F.R.S.,, 
Professor of Botany in University College, — 
skill of the Wood-engraver has enabled the Author to fill his 


atural Orders 
an account of De Candolle’s celebrated System of Arran 


“The 


Technical Terms employed in Botany, but also of the 
a, 


lating to Natural Classification, are a 
en nd and nots of the Drructeral and Physiological part has been corrected with great care, and ma 


important views of modern physiologists.’’—Prefuce. 


Printed for TAY LOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper Gower-street. 


of Bien with ii not only of the 
ts. } po of ‘he latter upon the plan of 
cement, into which a large number of cuts are intro- 
ded to the matter to be found in previous editions; besides 
be to include all the most 








SeEe_—D 
OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.—No. XVII. of 
this Series, containing The Constitution of the PAPAL 
STATES, is _— price Sixpence.—No. XVIII. will appear 
J 
cathe ioe ins 5 a 20th July, 1841. 
ow ready, price One Shilling, 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS, 
No. 3, with Two Steel Plates and many Woodcuts. 
My — and Raterest (with Eight Ilustrations, on 
Steel) —2. ‘The Census—3. e’s Masquerading (with Woodcut)— 
4. Frank Heartwell. ‘Chapters IIL. and LV. (with an Iilustration, on 
p—5. Ti te eons a es | Three Illustrations)— 
Chat ti ustrations 
: Omoinit & Bogue, Fleet-street; and all Booksellers. 








This day is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. Part III. of the 
ISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE in 
NDIA. 
” By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 
Author of India, its State and Prospe cts,” &c. 

This work, Cop from the most authentic sources of in- 
formation. x 1 be completed in about Twenty Monthly Parts. 
on: W.H. se & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


rge 8vo. price 9. 


ART XV. of “the WORKS of JEREMY 
BENTHAM; containies <prettomatitn — Satoh 
Losic. Part XVI. will be published on Ist Sep’ 
XVII. and XVIII., containing THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CODE, early . Ww Vinter 5 aoe won afterwards, MEMOIRS OF 
BENTHAM, BOW Gj; and a copious GENERAL 
INDEX to the Works and Meena’, 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
Published this day. 
HE TRUE PRINCIPLES ‘of POINTED or 
CHRISTIAN ARC HITECTURE. 
By ELBY PUGIN. Architect. 

In dto. with ED... illustrations, price 15s. half-bound in 
morocco. Some few engien, India illuminated proofs, half- 
bound in morocco, price 2 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
Published this day, a 2nd edition, with considerable additions, 
songel 8vo. with Charts, price 24s. ; or with Charts separately, 


4 N ATTEMPT to DEVELOP the LAW of 
erage. by means of Facts arranged aprendin 
Plac me, and hence to point out a CAUS CEH 
Wana t WINDS, with the view to PRACTICAL | USE IN 


NAVIGA 
Lieut.-Colonel W. REID, C.B. F.R.S. 
Ofthe Royal Engineers. 
John Weale. 3, Hig Holborn. 
= a LIBRARY, VOL. 
Volume, price 5s. bou 
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AISED THEMSEL wes FROM POVERTY TO 


‘ORTUNE. By » DAVENPORT. Form- 
ing Vol. 79 of the Family Libra ary. 
ondon : printed for ’ homas 1 ‘egg, Cheapside; where may be 


had, just publishe in 
The Life of Duncan Campbell, forming Vol. 19 of 
the Works of Daniel De Foe, price 6s. cloth boards. 


3rd edition, greatly ot me 5s. " 
HE BRITISH WINE MAKER 
and DOMESTIC BREWER, 

By W. H. ROBERTS, Author of ‘ The Scottish Ale Brewer.” 

A Practical Treatise on the Art of Making Home Wines, 
Liqueurs, &c. without possibility of failure, by the aid of the 
Saccharometer. In Family Brewing a method is simply laid 
down, whereby, in every quarter of Malt, one bushel may be 
saved. To Emigrants this book will prove invaluable. 

“ This is one of the most useful books that we have met with.” 
Courier.—* A work fit for every comfortable family.” Literary 
Gazette.—* Mr. Roberts’ theory rests on principle.’ Spectator.— 
“The best guide out of sight.”” Tait’s Mag. 

Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Whittaker & ce 


On the Ist of July, with 16 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d.. 
HISTORY of BRITISH FOREST-TREES. 
By PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, F.L.S. M.W.S. &c. 
Each species will be illustrated by a portrait of some well- 
known or fine specimen, as a head-piece ; the leaf, florification, 
seed-vessels, or other embellishments tending to make the 
Yolume ornamental or useful, will be embodied in the text, or 
inserted as tail-pieces. The size of the type will correspond 
with the British Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, by 


Mr. Bell and Mr. Yarrell, and the British Star-fishes by Mr. 








‘orbes 
‘The “Work will be ) wey v2 Monthly until complete, in about 
Ten Parts, foruntes ne handsome Volume in demy 8vo. 
A few Copies will also be printed on large paper (royal 8vo.) 
which will be charged 5s. each 
John Van Voorst, 1, “Paternoster.row. 





In2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. with agua from Sketches by the 
r 


ors. 
AW! WINTER } in the AZORES, and aSUMMER 
ATHS of the FURNAS, in St. MICHAEL'S. 
By JOSEPH UL LAR, M.D. of Southampton, and HENRY 
BUL , of Lincoln's Inn. 

“Of all the tours and ‘travels we have ever read, we are dis- 

to think it the most agreeable and original.” — Examiner, 

lune 6. 

“We must now close our first gossip concerning these 
able volumes, and recommend — as ing B. peasant light 
Teading for the coming dog-days.”’ eum, 

“ A very delightful book of ovale, ‘ow in its subject, a trac- 
tive and oes | in its matter, and agreeable in its nh oy 


» Juns bn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 


A VERY AMUSING AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR A 
SCHOOLBOY. 
HE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR; a new 


and facetious introduction to the Latin Tongue. Pro- 
fusely | illustrated with Engravings, price 8s. clot 
Vithout exception, the most richly comic wont we have ever 
*"—Tait's M zine. 
Sor the first time in our lives the Latin Grammar has made 
us laugh.” or Herald. 
t & Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


ust published, price 5s. 

ERMONS. "By the Rev. G. G. Lynn, M.A. 
Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Hampton Wick. 
“These Sermons are_a plain statement of the leading doc- 
trines ofthe Church of England, written in an easy, unaffected 
style. They are well suited for family reading. and may both 
— safety and profit be placed in the hands of the young. 
Atheneum. 
“A series of plain, practical, and well-reasoned Sermons.” — 
Spectator. 

L. & G. Socteg, and J. Hatchard & Son, London; B. Seeley, 
Kingston-upon- hames. 








NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longmen, Orme & Co. 


H. F. Chorley, E 
USIC ol “MANNERS in “FRANCE and 
GERMANY. | 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“An agreeable and instructive book, written by an ardent 
lover and follower of music, in whom enthusiasm takes a right 
direction.”"— Examiner. 


MOUNTAINS AND. * ARES OF SWITZERLAND. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1. lls, 6d. 


By Captain Marryat. 
JOSEPH RUSHBROOK; or, THE POACHER. 
3 vols. post om. ll. 11s. 6d. 


First Uniform Edition of 
THOMAS y MOORES. P POETICAL WORKS. 
10 vols. (Vols. 1 to 9], 5s. each, illustrated by D. Maclise, Esq. 
R.A, and George, Jones, Esq. R.A. 


he New ‘iedition of 
JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 
4 vols. iY ols. 1 to 3), price 5s. each, 
Hisstrate by Googe ones, Esq. R, 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY 01 OF SCIENCE, &c. 
*e* To be counictehta ts 12 Monthly Parts. 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S 
VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
8vo. nearly 40 Wood Sugeerings, 21s. cloth. 


y the same Author. 
THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
8vo. with Iustation, 21s. cloth. 
THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK. 
2nd edition, feap. 8vo. nearly 40 Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


PATENT CARPET. 

DANKS, PATENTEE Ree ren TRANSY ' eee -COLOURED 
DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 

e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, combinin ene the beauty ants ae of the best Brussels 
at little more tha fthe expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
‘arpet, aime and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


TO PIER MA CHE 6 RNAMEN: Ss" . 
APIER MACHE ORN ENTS, in 


every style, for a decoration on 9 ceilin: ., &e. 








far gironger, more durable, lighter, and sheaves | —y aster, 
at C.F SIELER ELD'S Papier Miché W elling- 
ton-stree Brees. —Also, BIE PERELD 's Pie REA TISE on 


t Nort 
the USE tPAPIER iy 5 with 92 quarto plates, price 2/. 2s., 
conta‘ning upwards of Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 
being part of a much larger Col of Or always 
ready for sale. 


O ECONOMISTS.—Extreme Lowness of Price. 


— Warranted wwe pe md of Materials.—Unparalleled ex- 











tent of assortment, and acknowledged taste in designs, will be 
found by FAMILIES abest, to FURNISH, = the IMMENSE 
CARPET, CABINET. na —— OLSTERY WAREHOUSES of 


LYON, HOTSON & © whence Establishments, of every 
class, can be Fa whe jaubstantially furnished with an ex- 
Fiolborn. perfec unequalled. — Nos. 293, 294, and 295, High 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 
puget street, opposite pe Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
_ ~# = forms the trade, artists holsterers, and the public, 
hey can be supplied with LO} KING GLASSES and PIC- 

TORE FRAMES, o' the vere pent manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.— be had d sent free of 
any part of the eekean ARGE ite ETs ‘OF DRAWING 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different <a pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly or this puenemecwery. he trade supplied 
with frames in the com ‘ancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 











ATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 


adapted for all purposes which other paint is now used 
wet, and may be confidently recommended to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
of the galvanization of the metal ; it resists the influence of th 
weather, of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemica 
works. When applied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no Sapecesion upon it, and will 
not_make it blister and peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much exposed, it affords a powerful protec- 
tion against moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
a oy such as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of Paris, it 

oduces equally satisfactory results.—Apply to Jas. Le Cren, 
Keent, 26, Moorgate-street ; or, by letter, to . P. Rouquette, 
patentee and sole manufacturer, 14, Mark-lan: 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR, an — Bota- 


nical Discovery of surprising efficacy for rendering the 
Skin soft and fair, as well as in bestowing a delicate roseate hue to 
the Complexion, ‘composed for the most part of Oriental balsamic 
erotics, to the utter exclusion of all mineral admixture; it is dis- 
tinguished medicinally for its extreme bland, purifying, and sooth- 
ing action upon the skin, and, by acting upon the pores and 
minute seoretecy vessels, expels all impurities from the surface, 
allays every tendency to inflammation, and, y this means alone, 
effectually dissipates all redness, tan, pimples, freckles, sunburn, 
and other unsightly cutaneous visitations, so inimical toFemale 
Beauty. Its constant application will change the most bilious 
C renplowion into one of radiant whiteness; while to the Neck, Haed, 
and Arm, it bestows a delicacy and fairness unrivalled. a ° Gene 
tlemen alllicted with a tenderness of the skin in shaving, t 
cation of the Kalydor will be found to allay all cutic a te a 
tion. pnee 4s. 6d. and 8s. r bottle, duty includ 
OBSERV R—The Name an ‘Address of the Proprietors, 
A. ROW LAND & SON,20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
are engraved on the Government cramp, which is pasted on the 
cork ; also printed in red apper | r ia which each botth 
isenclosed. Ask for“ Row VLA: wD § OR. 
Sold by them, onl by 4 to ae and Medicine 
enders. 


REVALENCE of BALDNESS.—We are 
unable to account for the very numerous cases of Baldness 
by referring them to the ravages of fever or the inroads of time, 
for innumerable instances may be cited = which youth | 
health have not shielded the victims. To what extent excess of 
mental stimulus or indulgence are to be further added to the list 
of causes may be a matter of curious inquiry, though of slight 
practical utility unless it suggest means of removal. It is how- 
ever satisfactory to know, that though we may fail in removin 
the causes we can at least’ provide remedies. The most effectua 
application for the thickening and restoration of the Hair is “ Old~ 
ridge’s Balm of Columbia,” the numerous recommendations of 
which from all quarters are conclusive evidence of its admirable 
pocperticn. SK OL RIDGE'S ALM causes Whiskers and Eye- 
w, prevents the Hair from turning Brey, and the 
first application causes it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, 
and stops it from falling off. Abundance of Certificates of the 
first reapectabalty are shown by the Proprietors, C, & A, OL 
RIDGE, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, where the Balm is sold, 
one by most ofthe respectable Perfumers and “ogame Venders, 
3s. 6d. nd lis. per Bottle. No teks enuine. 
Ask sk for GLIBC: 5 BA BALM OF COLUMBIA, 1. WELLING: 


UTLER’s TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon each other, combined in one compound powder,—the effer- 
vescing solution of which in water is nearly tasteless. Being i in- 
closed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured bd humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
Hyams The solution, besides being more abate ios is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble than that 
duced with the two powders prepared i in the usual way.— Sold 
in 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are inclosed in a case, and accompanied 
by a measure and spoon,) by the preparer, ‘Thomas Batier, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside—and J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street— 
don: may be obtained also id Davenport & Stedman, 20, a 
loo-place, Edinburgh ; or, eB cedar, through any Druggist or 
Medical Establishment.— heapside, corner df A.) 
Paul's. If procured or lg ‘e phe to order “* Buti 
‘Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the address. 


4 hee APERITIVE FOUNTAIN will procure 
any moment a passage of the bowels merely with a 
little water, which ought to induce persons to abandon the in- 
jurious habit of taking purgatives for the removal of costiveness, 
‘This elegant little apparatus, (invented by Dr. Scott in lieu of 
lavement machines,) admits no air; requires no preliminary ad- 
justing may be carried ready filled to one lace in the pocket; 
its application calls for no art or tact; the most nervous 
invalid or timid lady may use it easily. = s0U ND MAGNI FIERS 
have, also, been constructed (by the above professional gentle- 
man) sufficiently diversified ‘<4 suit every kind and degree of 
deafness, and to allow each individual to choose the magnifyi 
power by which he may hear public speakers ; and, by means o 
small magnifiers concealed from observation, to be restored to 
the pleasure of social conversation. The kind suitable to any 
person can be selected for them, if they will forward particulars 














(including an order for payment) to ag — and Rooff, 
managers of Dr. Scott's Repository, 369, nd, three doors 
from Exeter Hall.—Also a small HYDR AU jLic MA CHINE, 


which a lady may carry in the hand for her amusement in 
watering plants and flowers. 


4iR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 
NESIA.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it 

is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid preparation of Sir 
James Murrey is now the most valued by the profession, as it 
entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous ouperetens 
usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. 
justly esteemed as a remedy for Indigestion, Heathers. Acidity 
of the Stomach, and in Gouty Habits ; also as an absolute spe- 
cific in Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affections incident to 
childhood it is invaluable. Sold in Bottles at 1s., 2s. , 3s. 
5s. 6d., lis., and 2is. each, by W. Bailey, Wolverhampton: 
Hannay & Dietrichsen. 63, Oxford-street, London, and by all 
chemists. It will be requisite to observe that , every bottle has 
the signature of Sir James Murray on the label, as there are 
spurious mptations offered for sale by some unprincipled Medi- 
cine Venders 


== POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


recommended to mothers and nurses, not only as a remedy, 
but asa preventive in all cases of teething, measles, scarlet fever, 
hooping cough, small pox, convulsions from worms and teething, 
wasting of the limbs, jaundice, fits, Giarrhess, chicken pox. 
thrush, &c. ‘The above complaints are invariabl ly precedec ne 
a pettishness of temper, accompanied by costiveness, and 
greater or less degree of fever. To these little ailments aoe 
tion should be particularly directed, for it is in this stage that 
these powders will commonly prevent further progress of dis- 
order by promoting healthy sec: potions of the skin, liver, sto- 
mach, and bowels.—Prepared and soid by Wm. H. Cory, surgeon 
apothecary, No. |, Bridge-road, Lambeth, and may be had of 
most respectable medicine cones throughout the kingdom, in 
packets at Is. lid., 2s. in tin cases for exporta- 
tion ll. 1s. duty included. “pack packet has the signature of 
Wm. H. Cory on the Government stamp, without w none 
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MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELY. 


I. 
On the 28th Inst., in 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Gzorez CruiksHank, the popular Novel, 


GUY FAWKES: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
I 


AN AUTHOR’S MIND: THE BOOK OF TITLE-PAGES. 


Edited by M. F. TUPPER, Esq. M.A. 
Author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ ‘ Geraldine,’ ‘ A Modern Pyramid.’ 1 vol. post 8vo. 


Ill. 


THE OLD EARL AND HIS YOUNG WIFE: A STORY OF THE DAY. 


In 3 vols. post 8yvo. 


IV. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leecn, 


THE PORCELAIN TOWER; OR, SEVEN STORIES OF CHINA. 


The following New Fublications are now ready: 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
COLLECTIVE EDITION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


In 6 vols. 8vo. handsomely Loand, containing nearly Three Hundred Letters, now first published from the Originals, and embellished with numerous fine Portraits engraved 
from original Pictures. 
: @@ Any volume can be had separately to complete sets. 
“* We qvote from Mr. Bentley's general edition of Walpole’s Letters: a collection into one view and regular order of that vast correspondence, which, besides its unrivalled beauty 
and brilliancy, has the more important merit of being the liveliest picture of manners, and the best epitome of political history, that not only this, but any country possesses.”"— 


Quarterly Review. 





Il. 


THE TORY BARONET; OR, TORIES, WHIGS, AND RADICALS. 


A NOVEL. By ONE WHO KNOWS THEM. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF DUELLING; 


Comyrisiung NARRATIVES of the most remarkable PERSONAL ENCOUNTERS, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By DR. MILLINGEN, 


Author of ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 2 
“ Dr. Millirgon’s productions are all enter‘aining, and he is generally very happy in the choice of his subjects. None could be more popular than the present; it is a history of 
what is interesting to every class of readers. We have accounts of the ancient single combats and ordeal trials, and the savage spectacles of the gladiatorial shows and combats in the 
lists of chivalry, rendered attractive by the pomps of the tournament. Extraordinary judicial duels furnish the materials for many curious narratives.”"—Literary Gazette. 


Iv. v. 
THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND, The Seconp Eprrion of 
And THE WOMAN OF A CERTAIN AGE. CECIL. 
ey Se “teats eae” ‘The Dowager,’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. with a NEW ADDRESS to the PUBLIC. 


MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 


’ LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. : . 
Including nis Journats and Lerrers, now first published from the Originals in Possession of the Family. 


By the REV. G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of ‘The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,’ ‘ Traditions of Chelsea College,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


**A sterling book, in which affairs of national importance are so mingled with details of personal difficulties and dangers, that we know not which most fixes our attention, the 
events of great public moment, or the crises of individual enterprise.”"—Literary Gazette. 


Vit. VIIt. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. bound, price 2/. 14s., or in Ten Parts, price 5s. each, any one of which may In 5 vols. 8vo. bound, price 10s. each, with upwards of 40 Engravings, THe 
be had separately, 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT |HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BRIT AIN With Illustrative Notes from the most authentic sources. 
e 


With a CONTINUATION i 3 = «cr This work may also be had in Forty-five parts, price One Shilling each. 
r isl — re T tihe ESTORY ba the PRESENT TIM®. r ‘* Unquestionably the best history that has yet appeared of the French Revolution. This 
*mbellished with a Portrait Gallery of the most distinguished Officers engaged in the late | edition is copiously illustrated with dotical remini from the most authentic 
eventful War, and Plans of the principal Battles. sources. We are all of us intimate with the names of Mirabeau, Danton, Egalité, Robes- 


“A work of which it is not too high praise to assert that it approaches as nearly to per- | pierre, Marat, &c., but few of us know anything about their private characters: the present 
fection in its own line as any historical work perhaps ever did.”"—Edinburgh Review. work li is deficiency.”—Sun. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


London : Jamas Houmes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, bz Jona Francis; andsold by all 
and ers.—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, Messys, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for Inguanp, J. Cumming, Dublin, 
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